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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





Tietjens as Norma. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 14, will be performed 
(first time this season), Bellini’s tragic Opera, ‘‘ NORMA.” Pollione, Signor 
Aramburo; Oroveso, Signor Medini; Flavio, Signor Stnigaglia ; Adalgisa, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister ; Clotilda, Mdlle. Filomina; and Norma by Mdlle. Tietjens. Director 
of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
Wext Week.—Extra Night. 

Monpay next, June 16, “LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul, Signor Campanini; 
Conte di San Bris, Signor Agnesi; Conte di Nevers, Signor Mendioroz; Marcello, 
Signor Medini; Margherita di Valois, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska; Urbano, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini ; and Valentina, Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Torspay next, June 17, “FAUST.” Faust, M. Capoul; Mephistophiles, Signor 
Castelmary ; Valentino, Signor Mendiorez; Wagner, Signor Casaboni; Siebel, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and Margherita, Madame 
Christine Nilsson, 

Extra Night. 

THursDAY next, June 19,“*MIGNON.” | 

Doors open at 8.0; commence at 8.30. Dress circle, 10s, 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 
7s, and 5s.; gallery, 2s. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day, Sarurpay, June 14.— 
SPECIAL PERFORMANCE on the great stage of Verdi’s Grand Opera, “‘ IL 
TROVATORE,” at Three. Mr. Maas (his first performance as Manrico), Mr. H. 
Corri, Mr. Fox, Mr, Walshe, Miss A. Goodall, Miss Annie Thirlwall, and Madame 
Ida Gillies Corri. Full orchestra and chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns; stage 
manager, Mr. T, H. Friend, Stalls, numbered and reserved, Half-a-Crown ; reserved 
seats, One Shilling. Open air Sports in the Gardens and Park. Annual Fete of 
Warehousemen and Clerk’s Schools, Signor Romah's marvellous Performance at 
6.30p.m. Admission Five Shillings; or by tickets purchased before the day Half- 
a-Crown; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


\ ADAME IDA GILLIES CORRI as Leonora, at 
the CRYSTAL PALACE, This Day. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tt EVENING (Saturday), June 14, will be performed 

“L'AFRICAINE# On thisoccasion the Opera will commence at eight o’clock,. 
instead of half-past. Mdlle. D’Angeri, Mdme. Sinico; Signori Graziani, and 
Nicolini. Conductor Signor Vianesi. 

On Monpay N ext, June 16, wiil be revived Verdi's Opera, “ ERNANI.” Mdme. 
Adelina Patti, and Signor Mongini. 

On Tuespay next, June 17 (first time this season), ““ LES HUGUENOTS.” 

EXTRA NIGHT. 

On Tuorspay, “I PURITANI.” Mdme. Trisolini (her first appearance in 

England). 


‘IR JULIUS BENEDIOT’S ANNUAL GRAND 


MORNING CONCERT, under the Patronage of the Royal Family, at the 
FLORAL HALL, MONDAY, June 23. Mdme, Adelina Patti and Mdlle. Albani, 
Mdme. Monbelli, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. D’Angeri, Mdlle, Smeroschi, and Mdlle. 
Scalchi, Miss Edith Wynne, and Mdme. Patey ; Signori Nicolini, Pavani, and 
Bettini, Graziani, Cotogni, Ciampi, Capponi, and Bagagiolo, M. Faure and 
M. Maurel. Pianoforte—Messrs. Charles Halle, F. A. Cowen, Lindsay Sloper, 
Sir J. Benedict. Violin—Mdme. Norman Neruda and Mr. Carrodus. Violon- 
cello—M. Paque. Harp—Mr. J. Thomas. French Horn—M. Vivies. Harmonium 
—Mr. Pittman. Conductors —Signori Vianesi and Bevignani, Prince J. Ponia- 
towski, Randegger, Berger, and Mr. W.G. Cusins. Tickets, 2ls., 10s. 6d., and 5s., 
at Austin’s, St. James’s Hall; all principal Musicse!lers and Librarians; at the Box 
Office of the Royal Italian Opera; and of Sir Julius Benedict, 2, Manchester 
Square. (The Programme is now ready.) 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN has the honour 

to announce to her friends and pupils that her GUITAR RECITAL will 

take place, on Taurspay, June 19, 1873, at Three o'clock, at the Beetsoven Rooms, 

27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, when she will ve assisted by the following 

eminent artists :—Madame Martorelli Garcia, Signor Gustave Garcia, M. Gounod’s 

Choir, Mrs. Weldon, Herr Werrenrath, and Miss Clow. Pianoforte—Miss 

Madalina Cronin and Mr. C. J. Duchemin. Harmoninm— Madame Lucci Sievers. 

Concertina—Mr, Richard Blagrove. Guitars—Madame Sidney Pratten and Dr. 

Gaisford. Tickets, 10s. 6d.; reserved seats, 15s.; to be had at Madame Pratten’s 
resid , 224, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 











Rv 46 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open toSubscribers, Members, and Associates, 
will take place at the Quexn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tourspar 
Evening Next, the 19th inst., commencing at Eight o'clock. 


rder, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


'T. GEORGE’S HALL.—Mr. ALFRED BAYLIS 
) and Mr. and Madame OSBORNE WILLIAMS’ MORNING CONCERT, 
This Day, to commence at Three o’clock, on which occasion they will be assisted 
by the following artists:—Miss Banks, Miss Katherine Poyntz, Miss Agnes 
Dr d,and Mad Vaner; Madame Osborne Williams; Mr. Alfred Baylis, 
Mr. Frank Elmore, and Mr. Maybrick. Guitar—Madame Sidney Pratten. Harp— 
Herr Oberthiir, Concertina—Mr, Richard Blagrove. Grand Pianoforte—Mr, 
—— ae Conductors—Herr Wilhelm Ganz, Mr. Osborne Williams, and 
g ucalossi. 











ONS. PAQUE’S MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
’ place at 24, Belgrave Square, by kind permission of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, on Monpay, June 16th, at Eight o’clock, when will be performed Pianoforte 
Quartet (Schuman) and “‘ Homage & Rossini,” Trio for three Violoncellos, Artists 
—Mesdames Florence Lancia, E. Corani, Penna, and Purday ; Signori Gardoni, 
Caravoglia, Monari, and Jules Lefort, Randano, Collyns, Hann, Livotton, Vieux- 
temps, Parker, Ganz, and Paque, ‘Tickets to be had only of Mons, Paque, 120, 
Great Portland Street. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.— Bexztnoven Rooms, 27, 
Harley Street, W. President—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. Founder and 
Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season. The FORTIETH and LAS’ 
CONCERT (Director's Benefit) will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst., the 
first part of the programme including some of Sir Julius Benedict's most popular 
compositions. Tickets, 5s. each, at Messrs. D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IsS LILLIE ALBRECHT’S FIRST CONOERT, 


at St. Grorer's Hatt, under distinguished patronage, on Torspay Evening, 
June 17, assisted by Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Lester, Malle. Enriquez; 
Messrs. H. Guy and Pyatt. Flute—Mr. Collard, Pianoforte—-Miss L. Albrecht. 
Conductors—Messrs, Ganz and Ignace Gibsone. Boxes, Two, and One and-a-half 
Guineas; reserved stalls, 10s, 6d,; unreserved, 5s; balcony, 3s.; admission, 1s. 
Tickets to be had at St. George's Hall; and uf Miss L. Albrecht, 5, Gower Street, 
Bedford Square. 














LA MIA FANCIULLA. 
= GARDONI will sing Signor Tartaglione’s New 


Song, “LA MIA FANCIULLA," at Mons. Paque’s Concert, June 16. 





ADAME SAUERBREY will sing H. Eisoldt’s 
( Spinning Song, “THE SNAPPED THREAD,” at Miss Amy Stewart’s 
Concert, at the Beethoven Rooms, on the 28th inst. 
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“AD UNA STELLA.” 
IGNOR FANCELLI will sing Signor Tarraciione’s 
new song, “AD UNA STELLA,” at the Royal Albert Hall, June 21. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
TR. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Exeter Hall, June 23, and at 
the Store Street Rooms, on June 30. 
\FISS AMY STEWART will play E. Sauerbrey’s 
y Paraphrase de Concert, “ LORELEY,” at her Evening Concert, at the 
Beethoven Rooms, on the 28th inst. 


° , 
\f ISS PURDY will sing, on Monday, at Mons. Paque’s 
i Matinee, Belgrave Square; at Signor Monari Rocca’s Matinee, on Friday next; 
and at St, George's Hall on the 26th inst. Address, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, 
Ww. 














“g " x. | 
ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
' ACADEMY.—The THIRD TERM commences on Monpay, October 20, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby receives Candidates for admission at her residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, every Tuesday Afternoon, from Three to Four 
o'clock, until the middle of July, when she leaves town until the Academy re-opens. 
Prospectuses, containing all particulars, can be obtained of Mr. George Volby, 
52, New Bond Street, and Messrs, Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 


RGANiST and CHOIRMASTER wanted for New- 
INGTON CuuRCcH (Established), Edinburgh. Salary not less than £65. He 
must be ready to enter on his duties at the beginning of November next. Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, must be sent to Mr. GgorGE FeRpire, 15, Aruiston Place, 
Edinburgh, before lst July. 


- AS ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 
R. E. A. SYDENIIAM (from the Leipsic Conserva- 


torium), four years and a half Organist of St. Martin's, Dorking, requires 
Address, Mr. E, A. 








an appointment as above in about two months’ time. 
SypennaM, Benson Cottage, Dorking. 


IGNOR MORIAML (Baritone), late of Her Majesty’s 
kJ Opera, will arrive in London, June 16, after his successful engagement with the 
LUCCA ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, in the United States of America, 
Communications respecting Engagements, to be addressed to care of Messrs, Duncan 








MERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 


of AppitiovaL Hymns, CHANTS, 


A”, APPENDIX 


Sanctuses, and Responses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Jonny 
Goss, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the work in all its 


various sizes and forms. Prospectuses of the complete Work, with full particulars, 
will be forwarded on application. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners 
Street, W.; Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 


\{ R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ TRANSCRIPTION of 
{I the well-known Melody, ‘* THE MEETING OF THE WATERS,” is skilfully 
done, as the name of that popular writer for the pianoforte is sufficient to indicate, — 


Vide Jilustrated London News, Free by post 24 stamps, 

TOHE SHAH’S MARCH, for the PIANOFORTE. 
By J. PRIDHAM, illustrated by a faithful portrait. Price 4s.; post free for 

24stamps, It is a pleasing memento of this great monarch’s visit to our country. 


te MUSICAL BOX, for the PIANOFORTE (No. 1.). 


Composed and performei by Herr LIEBICH, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
}ianover Square,—Is published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
Street. Price 4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. 


M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“TL TALISMAN O.” 
\ ESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxvorp Srreet, 


have the pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrangements 
with Madame Batre for the Publication of the late M. W. BaLrg’s Grand Opera 
now in active rehearsal at Her Majesty’s Opera. , 

Drury Lane Theatre was the scene of the great triumphs of this talented 
Composer ; and it was his last wish that this work should be first performed in the 
scene of these former successes. The Director has unqualified pleasure in being 
enabled to accede to this desire of a distinguished musician, whom any country 
would gladly claim asits own. This important event will doubtless give a special 
interest and eclat to the Season. Sir Micuaet Costa has kindly consented to 
superintend the production of this great work, which is a sufficient guarantee that it 
will be perfect in all its details. Madame Curistinz Niusson will create the 
character of ‘‘ Edith Plantagenet.” 

“IL TALISMANO; or, THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD.” A New and 
Original Romantic Opera in Three Acts, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Novel of 
thatname, The English Libretto by Arthur Matthison; the Italian Translation by 
Signor G. Zaffira. The Music by M. W. Balfe. Sir Kenneth of Scotland. Signor 
oem oe a de or Rota; L'Emira, Signor Mendini ; 

ondel, Signor Cantoni; Berengaria, Mdme. Tr i- ; 

Sites tas tees garia, ebelli-Bettini; Edith Plantagenet, 
London ; Durr & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 














M42 oO wo 
HA*@tIN'S 
AMERICAN QFGANS 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other erainent Musicians, 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 
Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MarLBoroucH Street, Lonpon, W. 
SIR W. B8BTERNDALE BENNETT’S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 


In Four Movements, is now ready. 





Post free for 63 stamps. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


MONS. FAURE’S NEW SONGS. 
“VALSE DES FEUILLES” ne ee oe Price, net, 2s. 6d. 
“LE PRESSOIR” .. see oe es . Sr P 2s. 6d. 

Composed and Sung by J. FAURE. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE VALLON NATAL,” 


MELODIE, 


De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 2s, 6d, net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CARNEVAL DI VENEZIA.” 
Sung by Mpttzx. ILMA DI MURSKA, with distinguished success at the 
Royal Albert Hall, 
Arranged by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘HA Mi HT.” 
** There thou sleepest, 
Where the flood is deepest,” 
(Bianca e bionda), 
OPHELIA’S SONG. 
Sung by Madame Christine Nilsson and Mdlle, Albani, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, 
The English words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Price 1s. 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“H AM LE TT, 


THE DRINKING SONG, 
Sung in the Opera of ‘‘Hamlet” by Mr. Santley and Mons, Faure, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
The English words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘HAM LL BB T&T.” 


By AMBROISE THOMAS, 
As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words _ price 20s. 
The Opera, complete, for Piano Solo ai ax ee a és price 12s. 

All the vocal music (with Italian or French words) can be had separately, as well 
as arrangements for the Piano, by KeTrerer, and other popular composers, 

(Editions of Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























Published this day, 
“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 


The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 


London : Douncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.* 
(From “ Maemillan’s Magazine.”) 


We have endeavoured to describe one grand achievement of the best 
of ‘Y'ootmanyosos in advancing the material prosperity of his kingdom. 
Let us now turn to his educational improvements, premising that 
nearly all his operations are based on that old-fashioned maxim, “ pre- 
vention is better than cure.” ‘l'o extirpate phthisis and insanity, he 
set his doctors to investigate the primary forms of malady, and in 
general he was so successful that their work left off at a point preceding 
that at which the labours of the terrestrial practitioners begin. His 
system of education commences with the babies. Nothing is too great 
or too small for his comprehensive glance. He can look up to the 
summit of the mountain-supporter, al but lost in the clouds, and down 
to the lowest possible cradle in which an infant is to be nursed. He 
prevents a city above from tumbling down and smashing a city below, 
and he is equally gracious in preventing parents from boxing their 
children’s ears, and from making them walk too early after the fashion 
of their elders, A series of machines were invented, under his auspices, 
by a man named Drahna, which, by the most gradual process, initiated 
infants into the independent use of their legs. The first machine is a 
soft spring-cushion, upon which the child is laid, and which is set in 
motion by the turn of a small handle. So delightful is the movement, 
that children have been heard to cry when the machine is stopped, 
Another machine, larger and stronger than the first, but similar in 
principle, is used before the first lesson in actual walking begins, In 
the third machine, which cannot be overturned, and in which every 
part of the body is supported, the legs of the child are alternately 
moved, so that it acquires a perfect notion of the sort of operation which 
it will have to perform in after-life, without the slightest strain on the 
limbs, In the fourth machine the child uses its own free will in the 
movement of its legs, but is upheld by a framework covered with 
bandages of down, which prevents the injuries that might otherwise 
arise from an ugly fall. 

When the children arrive at an age fitted for school, they are under 
the care of “ character-divers,” who are totally distinct from the pre- 
ceptors in the various branches of knowledge. Their duty is not to 
teach, but to discover the particular qualities, tendencies, and incipient 
faults of children, and to act accordingly, developing the germs of good, 
and eradicating those of evil. ‘They are, to no small extent, assisted in 
their researches hy the establishment of «*‘ Amusement Galleries,” about 
which the children are allowed to stray between the hours of study, 
according to their own inclinations. The toys are mostly of an in- 
structive kind, comprising small musical instruments, maps in relief, 
and even minute living animals; for Montalluyah is happy enough to 
possess horses and deer, in shape exactly resembling ours, but no larger 
than our ordinary lap-dogs. Under these favourable circumstances all 
sorts of characters are revealed. Vanity, or self-exaltation accompanied 
by envy, which exults in the depreciation of others, is an ill weed that 
frequently courts the scrutinizing gaze of the character-divers, who 
tread it out with the gentlest of footsteps. 

On the whole, the “amusement gallery” is less intended for male 
than for female children, Young girls frequent it until they leave 
school, but young men are forced to quit it when the irrepressible 
character-divers find their attendance no longer desirable. The ‘Toot- 
manyoso did not intend to bring up a race of Geoffrey Delamaynes, but 
he would have had no violent objection to “ Muscular Christianity.” 
He instituted gymnastic exercises of a very terrestrial kind, and his 
sea-bathing for boys comprised headers from very lofty rocks. But, 
probably taking counsel of some Wilkie Collins of the planet, he showed 
excessive anxiety that the athlete should not degenerate into the bully. 
If a timid boy is required to leap into the sea from a very tall rock, six or 
seven of the bravest are selected to accompany him. They are forbidden 
to urge him to jump from the high elevation, or to taunt him for 
shrinking from the performance of the feat ; and if he does not follow 
the example of bolder jumpers, the overseer of the party mildly remarks 
to him, “ As you have not bathed from the rock, you had better bathe 
below.” Ambition now does its work. The timid boy, advised to join 
the leapers from the lower part, who are his juniors, becomes anxious 
to imitate the braver boys of his own age. The proper jump is achieved 
at last, but such is the dread of self-exaltation that the utmost care is 
taken neither to praise the new-made athlete too much, nor to reproach 
him with awkwardness. No boy is allowed, under any circumstances, 
to taunt another with any weakness or failing, and, consequently, he 
who has overcome his timidity scarcely knows that it was fear which 
prevented him in the first instance from rising to a level with his 
companions. 

Although an Oriental tone pervades the life of Montalluyah, there is 
no toleration of polygamy. Nay, a slight approach is made to the 
matrimonial regulations of the Moravians, inasmuch as a contract of 


ee eeseeene — 
* “Another World; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah.” 
By Hermes. London; Samuel Tinsley. 1873, 








marriage is not regarded as a merely private affair, but a matter in 
which the whole community is interested. In many districts a council 
of ladies, who have passed through certain ordeals, and a council of 
elders regulate everything relating to wedlock, and over each of 
them presides a man of a certain age and spotless character, whose 
mode of life has been watched and recorded from early years. Let not 
the advocates for“ Woman’s Rights” be too sure that they will find 
allies when there is direct communication between the earth and Mars, 
It will be observed that even the council composed of elderly ladies is 
not allowed to act without a male president. 

As we have said, the approach to Moravian institutions is slight. If 
the young lady, whose marriage is intended, is not allowed to cast her 
eyes over the entire kingdom, she has a liberal allowance of eighty-five 
candidates, among whom she may make her choice, it being understood 
that the qualifications of these gentlemen have been first ascertained by 
the councils, Nor is the lady herself without the possibility of a voice 
in the formation of this general assembly ; for, if she has a special liking 
for one particular person, she is allowed to communicate the fact 
privately to one of the ladies of the council. 

During thirty-one evenings in succession the eighty-five candidates 
are assembled together in the presence of the young lady who, on these 
solemn occasions, wears a peculiar head-dress with a star in front. 
This is a distinctive mark. Other ladies are allowed to be present, but 
are not expected to pay court to the gentlemen ; and the self-denying 
faculty of the “ girls of the period” in Montalluyah is not weakly 
demonstrated by the fact that, in spite of the general suppression of 
flirtation, the privilege of attending these gatherings as a looker-on, if 
for one evening only, is eagerly sought. That in her embarras de 
richesses the lady with the star may not solve the difficulty by suddenly 
jumping toa choice, she is not allowed to announce her decision till 
the thirty-first evening has arrived. If the attractions of all the suitors 
are, at the first glance, tolerably equal, she examines their several pre- 
tensions, at the rate of about two suitors and three-quarters per evening; 
but, probably, some are mentally struck out of the list at the beginning, 
so that the deliberations of the damsel are confined to a comparatively 
small number, 

On the awful thirty-first evening the maiden declares her decision 
by presenting the chosen one with an appropriate flower. Thereupon 
a band of music strikes up a well-known march, to the strains of which 
the happy man leads his intended to a throne, placed ona slightly 
raised dais. Each of the suitors then lays down a flower before the 
enthroned beauty, and this she will sometimes kiss when anxious to 
show that the donor, though rejected, did not occupy the lowest place 
in her esteem on the list of candidates. 

If the thirty-first evening passes over without the expected event 
taking place, another assembly is called after the lapse of a year; but 
now the number of suitors is limited to forty-five, and the number of 
evenings to twelve, rapidity of decision being facilitated by the ab- 
breviation of the time in which the choice is to be declared, and a 
diminution of the area over which the power of choice extends. In the 
case of another failure, another year elapses, and the assembly is now 
reduced to twenty-one, and the number of evenings to seven. If no 
result is obtained, the fastidious young lady is doomed to a life of 
single blessedness. ‘Chis regulation has, however, but small practical 
value, since, in the recollection of the Tootmanyoso, who remembered 
everything, there had not been one case where the selection has been 
postponed beyond the second year. ¥ 

We have stated above that the young lady whose hand is sought 
declares her preference by the presentation to the chosen ove of an 
appropriate flower, ‘To render intelligible the force of this statement it 
is necessary to explain that the inhabitants of Montalluyah, like the 
terrestrials of the Kast, have an elaborate language of flowers, of which 
Hermes gives us some pretty specimens. The meaning associated with 
each flower is universally understood, its name at once conveying its 
signification as distinctly as a combination of words. To so great an 
extent is proficiency in this language carried, that even long conversa- 
tions are sometimes held between a lady and gentleman with flowers 
as the only medium of communication. , ; 

These gifted people also have a language of music, and in Montal- 
luyah “ Songs without words” would denote no exceptional form of 
composition, not only words but sentences being often implied by 
notes, ‘Thus Lenardi, a noted harpist, taking his place at the instru- 
ment, expressed to a lady his admiration of her beauty and goodness, 
his hope that no other occupied her thoughts, the despair that he 
would feel if his suit were rejected. He wound up with the assertion : 
‘Thou art pure as the dew upon the leaf of opening day ; but like to 
that dew will thy love pass away "—and all this without the utterance 
from bis lips of so much as an articulate sound. The lady, who was 
quite his match, took her turn at the harp, and, by a process similar to 
his own, told him so plainly that he need not despair, that a “ choice- 
meeting ” was convened, which resulted in a speedy marriage. 

‘The harp is the national instrument of Montalluyah, and addresses 
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several senses at once, Around its framework are devised small birds 
of variegated plumage, perched on foliage of green enamel, with 
flowers in their natural colours. The instant the player strikes the 
chords the birds open their wings, the flowers quiver, and from certain 
small vases concealed in the framework are thrown forth jets of 
perfume, the potency of which is regulated by the force of the harpist. 

In these graceful sports of fancy, if so we may call them, there is no- 
thing like intentional satire. ‘ Hermes” appears in the character of an 
editor only, and the ostensible narrator of the wonders of Montalluyah 
is the reforming Tootmanyeso himself, the means of communication 
between author and editor being enveloped in mystery. But, alto- 
gether somebody, whether it be “ Hermes” or the Martial potentate, 
presents the public with a large bouquet of very fragrant flowers, each 
of which has the peculiarity proper to the flowers of Montalluyah, that 
itis pregnant with suggestion. 

We will conclude our notice of this most original and engaging 
book, from the varied storehouse of which we have made selections 
almost at random, with the good Tootmanyoso’s profession of his 
practical philosophy :— 

“loved the world. The wicked only areimpatient and discontented. I 
knew that blessings are everywhere about us, though we are expected to 
exercise our intelligence to make them available; and whilst I inculcated 

_ that ‘intemperance is not enjoyment,’ and that ‘ intemperance destroyed the 
power of enjoyment,’ I did not hesitate to tell my people thai the world and 
the dlessings everywhere abounding are given us to enjoy, and that, like 
guests invited to.a banquet, we were neither to run riot nor to reject the good 
things offered us in love,” 

(Concluded from page 371.) 
—1) 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Although there have been no ‘ novelties ” of late at the theatre, 
Mr. Gye has been enabled to provide an attractive series of per- 
formances. As we are now in the zenith of the season, when all 
the world, pretty well under any circumstances, is, more or less, 
sure to go to the Opera, Mr. Gye, with his repertory of popular 
works immediately at command, is, no doubt, justitied in adher- 
ing to that repertory, and the more so as it affords the best 
singers in his company opportunities of shining which might not 
be found in new or unfamiliar works. How Mdme. Adelina 
Patti executes the music and impersonates the character of 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah need no more be told than how she 
executes the music and acts the part of Leonora in Verdi's well- 
worn Jyovatore. She has played both, and with the accustomed 
success—the greater degree of curiosity attaching to Leonora, 

’ because it is one of those parts in which she has figured much 
more rarely, Valentine, in the Huguenots, excepted, than in any 
other of her varied catalogue. As we have said on previous 
occasions, a more ideal performance of a character almost worn 
to tatters could hardly be imagined. Mdme. Patti breathes a 
new life into it. More about Jl Trovatore, except it be that 
Signor Graziani came back again to us, as the Conte di Luna, 
and received his customary encore for the melodious air, ‘ I] 
balen del suo sorriso,” that Mdlle. Scalchi was the Azucena, and 
Signor Nicolini the Manrico, it is unnecessary to say. 

More interesting still was Madame Patti’s re-appearance as 
Desdemona, in Otello, an opera which, however unequal, contains 
some of the most beautiful music ever composed by Rossini— 
which is equivalent to saying some of the most beautiful music 
written by any composer whatever. In this delineation Madame 
Patti, at the actual moment, may justly be pronounced unrivalled, 
Desdemona is the personage in the opera whom the Italian 
librettist, either by accident or design, has allowed us to compare 
most fitly with the creation of our great poet. We all know what 
that is ; and to say that Madame Patti presents us with an ideal 
embodiment is to award her the highest praise. And this, as we 
have more than once stated, is the simple fact. Madame Patti 
depicts all the feminine gentleness, and, at the same time, all the 
passionate fervour of Desdemona. ‘The broad outline is there ; and, 
as artistic adjuncts, we haye the most carefully worked out details. 
We need not again enter into a minute description of this very 
remarkable assumption, of which the culminating point is the 
last act, including the exquisitely pathetic romance, “ Assisa a 
pic d'un salice ?” (the ** Willow Song”), sung by Desdemona to 
her confidential companion, Emilia, one of those melodies which 
seem to have no end; the lovely and impressive prayer, “ Deh 
calma, o ciel, in sonno;” and the catastrophe, Desdemona’s death 
at the hands of Otello, All this—as, indeed, all that went before 





—was done in perfection by Madame Patti, and appreciated 
by the audience according to its genuine worth. The part of 
Otello was represented by Signor Mongini, now, perhaps, the 
only tenor on the stage who-has the means to give due effect to its 
most striking features. Such a voice as this Italian artist pos- 
sesses is the gift of very few; and as, throughout the opera, 
Rossini has written for a ‘‘tenore robusto ” of exceptional endow- 
ments, in Signor Mongini he has precisely the man to carry out 
his idea. We have on more than one occasion spoken of this 
gentleman’s Otello, and merely repeat that, taken for all in all, 
it is his very best impersonation. Not to go into superfluous 
details, the grand duet between Otello and Iago (Signor Graziani), 
declaimed by both artists with extraordinary fire and animation, 
created the usual sensation. After being called back twice, with 
great enthusiasm, Signors Mongini and Graziani were compelled 
to sing the last movement again. The parts of [milia, Elmiro, 
and Roderigo, were respectively confided to Mdlle. Corsi, Signors 
Capponi and Bettini. The general performance, conducted by 
Signor Vianesi, was good. Rossini’s Otello, we may add, is an 
opera too rarely brought forward. 

Another representation not to be passed over is that of the 
Hamlet of M. Ambroise 'Thomas, not alone on account of its own 
frequently acknowledged merits, but on account of the perform- 
ance generally (conducted by Signor Bevignani). We have 
seen the Ophelia of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson and the Ophelia of 
Malle. Sessi, at Covent Garden. Now we have the Ophelia of 
Mdlle. Emma Albani, the gifted young Canadian, who already in 
several operas has won the unrestricted approval of amateurs, 
We wish to make no comparisons, but we can say emphatically 
that a more engaging and charming Ophelia could not well be 
imagined. ‘That Mdlle. Albani has not entirely made herself 
mistress of some of the most trying passages of the music is true ; 
but that she will eventually do so there can be no reason to 
doubt. She possesses all the indispensable requisities. Of course, 
Mdlle. Albani’s great scene was the last—the madness of the 
unhappy Ophelia, leading to the catastrophe of her death. In 
other parts of the opera (we need not go into particulars) she left 
little to desire ; but here she was very nearly perfect. Nothing 
more charming or unaffectedly expressive could be wished than 
her rendering of the plaintive Swedish air (/talice, “ Bella e 
bionda”), given first as a solo and then in harmony by the 
chorus behind the scenes as the drowning Ophelia is seen float- 
ing along the stream. ‘This, however, is Mdlle. Albani’s first 
attempt at a task not merely difficult in iteelf but made still 
more difficult for any new aspirant by the remarkable perform- 
ance of Malle. Christine Nilsson, who “created” it in Paris, 
and was the first to make it known to a London audience. On 
account of this alone Mdlle. Albani may fairly be congratulated 
upon her undeniable success. About the Hamlet of M. Faure we 
have spoken more than once, and further acquaintance with it 
only increases the conviction that it is a master-piece of acting 
and singing. M. Faure, Frenchman though he be, has seized the 
characteristics of our Hamlet as though he were an Englishman, 
and had been bred and nurtured in the poetry of Shakespere. 
What kind of Hamlet was manufactured by the French librettists 
need hardly be told, but this accomplished artist would seem to 
have studied the drama from the foundation source. If he 
would only omit the drinking song at the end of Act IIL, not- 
withstanding the “ encore ” it invariably receives, we should be 
inclined to look upon him, in the present state of things, as a 
model Prince. The idea of Hamlet singing a ‘ Bacchanalian ” 
to the actors, and repeating a snatch of it before the King, 
Queen, and courtiers, after the play which has produced upon 
them so unspeakable an effect, could have only entered into the 
head of a Frenchman. It is unworthy of M, Faure, and it is 
unworthy of M. Ambroise Thomas, who has set the Gallic 
version of Hamlet to such thoughtful and suggestive music. 

The other parts were sustained by Signors Bagagiolo (Claudius), 
Capponi (the Ghost), Bettini (Laertes), and ‘Tagliafico (Horatio) 
—Madame Sinico representing the Queen, as no other but Mdlle. 
Tietjens has done in this country. 

The operas performed during the week have been—Faust 
e Margherita (Monday); Otello (‘Tuesday); Don Giovanni 
(Thursday); and Hamlet (Friday). L’Africaine is announced 
for to-night (Saturday). 
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A NEW WORK BY M. BENOIT.* 


The solemn inauguration of the mural paintings of MM. 
Guffens and Swerts took place, last Monday, in the Church of 
St. George, when a new musical work by the chief of our young 
Flemish school was performed. [I shall not enter into all the 
details of the different ceremonies attending the inauguration, 
for it strikes me that I shall have quite enough to do even if I 
restrict myself to speaking of the important musical composition 
to which I have alluded. In the first place, I maintain -that, 
thanks to this composition, Antwerp is occasioning a perfect 
revolution in sacred music by the introduction of the Flemish 
language therein. What is sometimes offered us under the 
pretence of its being sacred music? I shall never in all my life 
forget having been impelled by curiosity to enter a church on 
the occasion of some solemnity of anything but a cheerful 
character ; I think it was during an octave for the dead. Well, 
I heard two singers cooing out a duet in the Italian style, with 
Latin words, which might very well have represented the 
bravadoes of two rivals. Then came the piercing cries of a 
soprano voice, evidently belonging to the first lady singer, whom 
the rage of her admirers sent into a fainting fit. Afterwards, 
towind up, amartial chorus madeyoufancy you were listening toa 
troop of bravoes, with their left hands upon their hips, and their 
bright blades unsheathed, ready to cut down or pierce their 
foe. ‘This was edifying, was not it? Such exhibitions, how- 
ever, are more frequent than people imagine. Benoit’s work 
alters all this. It drives the money-changers out of the Temple. 
What was the subject to be treated by the composer? We will 
commence by observing that the mural paintings of MM. Guffens 
and Swerts, considered in reference to the ideas they embody, 
represent under three different aspects the Church in three 
characters: the Church militant, the Church suffering, and the 
Church triumphant. This is pourtrayed in fourteen stations, to 
which must be added the paintings of the choir. The task to be 
accomplished, therefore, was to lend movement to each picture 
and render its character and expression by the aid of the music ; 
to unite in one musical cluster the different objects, which, 
though connected perfectly with each as paintings, on account of 
the series of facts in them, offered a great difficulty to the 
composer : that of arranging the different objects homogeneously. 
To obtain a correct idea of the score, the reader must know that 
under each picture is inscribed the moral precept deduced from 
the fact depicted by the artist. Thus, before every strophe repre- 
senting a picture, four voices were heard forming what in pictu- 
resque language might be called: the ‘‘ stone chorus,” as though 
four statues rose up and announced by the precept they sang 
the action about to follow. To complete his score, the composer 
has employed in his orchestration none but the strongest and 
most striking colours, He has introduced the organ, and, as a 
contrast to the organ, trombones and trumpets; as a delicate, 
though powerful connecting link between the organ and the 
brass, there were violoncellos and double-basses. After all, the 
subject, as represented, could not be treated with any other 
orchestration, It was what we may term a specimen of broad 
Flemish painting, whence secondary tones were excluded, so as 
to exhibit only the fundamental colours in all their vivacity 
and all their force. To the orchestra were added the group of 
choruses, and the soloists representing the different characters, 
a those sustaining the parts of narrators, the Steenen 
"hor. 

This highly intelligent work strikes one by its extraordinary 
effects, of which the simple perusal of the score enables us 
perfectly to understand the causes. I must here beg permission 
to enter into certain technical details of the highest interest to 
the initiated. One fact which struck us, irrespective of any other 
harmonic consideration, is the musician’s putting into practice 
the principle that the musical gamut results from education, 
based upon certain scientific data, it is true, but modified, if not 
in its fundamental essence, which is tonality, in the subsequent 
arrangement of the degrees without the tonic. Thus, for 
instance, the prejudices against the Ambrosian gamut, and the 
Gregorian gamut, are completely refuted in this work by the 
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zsthetic fact of the real effect obtained. We will explain, It is 
asserted that modern musicians cannot express themselves except 
by means of the two fundamental gamuts admitted at the pre- 
sent day, all the rest being simply transpositions. Thus in the 
scene where Christ teaches the people to pray, the composer has 
employed the first church mode, called the Dorian (fifth century), 
The harmony based upon the intervals of this scale produces 
something indefinite, something divine, without the slightest 
offence to the ear from such a scale being introduced in conjunc- 
tion with our modern scales. The scene of raillery where the 
people say: ‘* Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that 
smote thee?” is written in the scale of B minor, C, D minor, E 
natural, F, G, A, B minor. It is, therefore, a modification of the 
natural scale which requires an E minor, and a D natural. This 
is remarkable, but the dominant F, at least, is preserved in its 
normal state. Now comes the scene with the High Priest, 
Caiaphas. ‘This is written in the scale C,D, E, F sharp, G 
sharp, A, B, C; the dominant G sharp resolves directly into C, 
as if it was G natural. But the composer has not contented himself 
with producing this scale in an isolated manner; he has wished, as 
it were, to direct attention to the immense transition which takes 
place, when he falls abruptly from this scale into the natural scale 
of C, that is with F natural and G natural. Thus the High 
Priest puts his interrogations in the modified scale, and at the 
moment Christ replies: ‘* ‘Thou hast said it,” the notes usually 
admitted re-appear; after this, the modified scale returns, and 
the scene, by an abrupt transition, ends in B minor. If I have 
specially mentioned this last instance, it is because everyone 
believed in the existence of an extraordinary modulation, when 
after all the composer had remained in the same tone, in C, by 
means of the modified scale. We thiuk this is the first time 
anyone ever applied in a work of serious character, seriously 
carried out, the principle that the gamut results from education 
or civilization, with which it ought to progress, on condition of 
preserving its tonality. In concluding these didactic details we 
would call attention to the expressive part played by the consecu- 
tive fifths, either in slurred movement or in arpeggios, and, more 
especially, the exact preservation of the diminished fifth. Thus, 
while Christ says: ‘+ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” we hear simultaneously, the fifths D, A, B, and F, 
repeated alternately five or six times, and producing an effect 
which is certainly strange and eccentric, but not inartistic. The 
following incident encouraged me to enter into these details. As 
I was leaving the church, I heard a woman, belonging to the 
lower classes, say that what had especially struck her was: the 
‘‘Pater,” Christ before the Judge, and the ‘“ Father forgive 
them, for they know what they do.” This is, indeed, an instance 
of the maxim: Voz populi, vor Dei. 

I should require far more space than that at my disposal, if I 
were to dwell analytically on all the details of the work, so I will 
content myself with merely directing attention to the intelligent 
manner in which each of the characters was embodied. ‘The 
Steenen Chor supported admirably the part of intermediary 
between the different phases of the work, and infused in it that 
calm which constituted its unity. Then there was the character 
of the tenor—the Narrator, a person we find in the fine creations 
of Greece—by turns animated and placid, and rising to the 
highest dramatic effects, as in the scene before the High Priest, 
where the orchestra depicts so well the tortures endured by the 
Son of God. ‘The rendering of the blows by the violoncellos, 
basses, and trombones, was the acme of realism. It is useless for 
me to dwell upon the part of Caiaphas, upon that of Judas, or 
upon that of the Demon—each enclosed in its own frame—each 
accompanied by an orchestration which colours so well its pecu- 
liar nature. The character the most difficult to seize was that of 
Christ, for barytone, preserving—despite the drama going on 
around—his serenity, his mansuetude, and his divine essence, 
especially in that admirable page, the ‘‘ Pater.” Who was not 
struck by, among other things, the procession to Calvary, where 
the basses pourtray so admirably the enormous weight of the 
instrument of punishment, rendering still more toilsome the weary 
progress of the Divine Martyr. Then, too, the sombre line of 
double-basses lowering like a shadow on the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion ! 

I will conclude by an account of the way in which the work 
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was interpreted, for I should never come to an end were I to 
mention everything in the work itself. 

The performance was directed by the composer in person. 
The smallness of the space for the executants was insufficient to 
accommodate the number of instrumentalists and_ singers 
necessary to produce in the introductory chorus, the Hosannah 
and the final chorus, the complete effect which those splendid 
pages ought to produce. The calmness and _placidity of the 
Steenen Chors were admirable. MM. Van Ishoven, Rypens, 
Vanderoort, and Moerinckx, deserve praise for the way in which 
they interpreted the characters of St. John, of the High Priest, 
of the Demon, and of Judas. We cannot speak too highly of the 
really artistic manner in which MM. Colin gave the part of the 
Narrator (tenor), and that of Christ (barytone). ‘They often 
approached perfection. ‘The profound effect produced upon the 
audience is an irrefutable proof that, though the work is charac- 
terised by great qualities, it owes a part of its success to the 
intelligent musicians by whom it was interpreted. I trust I may 
be able to hear this remarkable Passion executed by the numerous 
elements which our city can supply. M..O. 

o-—— 


REPORTS ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
By Prosser JAMES, M.D., M.R.C.P., 


Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the London Tospital. 
(From the “ Medical Press and Circular.”) 


The history of the laryngoscope closely resembles that of many 
other inventions. We find that several persons at various 
intervals were intent on the endeavour to obtain a view of the 
interior of the larynx during life, Some, indeed, seem to have 
actually seen the glottis, others, without clearly defining them, 
discerned in a mirror parts otherwise invisible, and all succeeded 
more or less, according to the patience they brought to bear 
upon the problem, and the methods and instruments they 
employed. ‘Thus it is that several persons only just missed 
being recognized as the inventors of the laryngoscope ; and when 
at length the instrument was perfected and its value demon- 
strated more than one claimed a share in the honour of discover- 
ing so great an addition to our means of investigating and 
treating disease. 

In what we may call the pre-laryngoscopic era, I had been 
much interested in diseases of the respiratory organs, and in one 
case had succeeded, as recorded in my work on ‘“ Sore Throat,” 
in bringing into view and curing disease by the aid of reflected 
light. ‘This established the principle of the laryngoscope ; but 
at that period I had not the opportunity of following up the 
subject, nor do I profess to have foreseen its importance. The 
instruments I had constructed for an individual case were laid 
aside without any effort to improve them, so as to render them 
of daily use. This case was treated by me in 1856, and was 
recorded in the first edition of my work, which, though written 
in the interval, was not published till the end of 1859. In fact, 
on the announcement of the brilliant results obtained in Vienna 
by the very plan I had employed, the issue of the work was 
naturally delayed, in order to include in it an account of the 
subject. 





* “A treatise on Diseases of the Air Passages.” By Horace Green, M.D. 
New York, 1849, : 





In 1858 Czermak’s first announcement was made in the 
Wiener Mediz Wochenschrift, immediately after which he sub- 
mitted to the Vienna Academy of Science an account of his 
experiments in a paper entitled “ Physiological Researches with 
Garcia’s Laryngoscope” (Physiologische Untersuchen mit Garcia's 
Kehikopfspigel). 

The title of this paper is very striking. Czermak here calls 
the instrument with which his first experiments were made 
Garcia’s laryngoscope or larynx mirror. He had, as we know 
from his own statement, borrowed Garcia’s instrument from 
Professor Turck, who had previously attempted to utilize it for 
diagnosis in the wards of the General Hospital at Vienna. 

Garcia, an able professor of singing still living, had used his 
mirror to investigate the physiology of the voice, and that so 
successful that he had four years previously described to the 
Royal Society of London the appearances presented by the 
human larynx during life, as determined by experiments made on 
himself. He had, in fact, discovered and applied the art of 
auto-laryngoscopy. Nay, more, we are now told by Dr. Mandl * 
that in sending him a copy of his paper, Garcia had urged 
upon him to apply his method to the investigation of diseases of 
the larynx. 

The paper of Garcia’s was read at the Royal Society, and 
printed in the ‘‘ Proceedings.” Notices of it appeared in the 
continental papers, and attracted the attention of Professor 
Turck, who set to work to test the method. He does hot seem 
to have been very successful, and this need not surprise us when 
we learn that he confined his efforts to the use of direct sunlight 
which, even in Vienna, is not always at the service of experi- 
menters, Czermak soon found out the value of the mirrors 
Turck had lent him, and set to work to improve the method. 
He rendered himself independent of the weather by using arti- 
ficial light, and he availed himself of the ophthalmoscopic mirror 
to bring the rays to a focus on the laryngoscope. Following up 
the discovery with the utmost enthusiasm, he perfected the 
apparatus, drew the attention of the medical world to the exten- 
sive field of research thus opened, and received in all directions 
the credit of being the discoverer of the laryngoscope. It is 
clear, however, that he was much indebted to others. But for 
Turck he might never have heard of Garcia’s laryngoscope. 
While, therefore, we accord to Czermak the highest praise for 
his indefatigable efforts to popularize the method, and for the 
many improvements he effected in it, it is impossible to ignore the 
immense services that Garcia has rendered to our art, or to deny 
him the honour of priority in the discovery. 

Garcia did not merely make a suggestion and leave others to 
test it. He completed the discovery of auto-laryngoscopy, and 
further, by means of that, he described to the most critical 
scientific body in the world the physiology of the human voice 
as demonstrated by his method. In the light of all that has 
since beea done, the accuracy of the descriptions first recorded 
by this ingenious and scientific professor of singing is most 
remarkable. His paper would have done credit to expert 
anatomists and physiologists ; and reading it now one cannot but 
wonder that the Royal Society did not confer some signal 
reward on its accomplished author. 

Apart from its historical interest, this paper is so valuable 
that as it is somewhat inaccessible I here reprint it in full from 
the ‘* Proceedings of the Society.” 

(To be continued.) 





Latsacu.—Herr Kaspar Maschek, formerly chorus-master and teacher 
of singing to the local Philharmonic Society, died lately, after a long 
illness, in his seventy-pinth year. His lite was a hard struggle, full of 
privations almost to the last. But nothing could damp his ardour for 
his art. With trembling hand, and hardly able to sit up at the table, 
broken in body but still of good heart, he was writing at his last com- 
positions—three dead marches—when death overtook him. The 
marches were played at his funeral. 

Sevitte.—The Italian operaticseason wasinaugurated by J/ Trovatore, 
with Madame Sass, Signori Barbacini and Verger. This was followed 
successively by Rigoletto, Lucrezia Borgia, La Traviata, and Robert le 
Diable. The principal artists, in addition to those already mentioned, 
are Signora Volpini, Signori Ugolini and David. 





* “ Traité Pratique des Maladies du Pharynx et du Larynx.” Paris, 1872. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The annual Juvenile Festival of the Tonic Sol-fa Association 
was held on Wednesday. A celebration in which children play 
the most prominent part is always interesting, and sure to attract. 
‘The little folks, some four thousand strong, drew an audience 
that completely filled the transept and even encroached on the 
nave. It was obvious, too, that the efforts of the singers met with 
full appreciation, Each piece was listened to with attention, and 
at its close there followed frequent rounds of applause. ‘The pro- 
gramme was divided into two parts, the first consisting exclusively 
of sacred pieces. ‘These were given with remarkable clearness, 
the words in most cases being distinctly audible. This part of 
the programme included “ Glory be to God” (Smart), ‘ Breathless 
Silence” (Abt), “ Sound the loud Timbrel” (Stevenson), Mendels- 
sohn’s part-song, ‘* Tis fore-ordained,” and other works, which 
fully tested the performers. In the second part sacred music 
gave place to secular. The youthful vocalists had now full oppor- 
tunity to display the vivacity which had previously been restrained, 
The chorus, “‘ Laugh and grow fat,” was rendered in such a wag- 
gish spirit that it had to be repeated. As a matter of course, the 
programme loyally concluded with the National Anthem. Not 
the least interesting attraction of the festival was the appearance 
of the little folks who took part in it. Mr. Joseph Proudman and 
Mr. W. G. McNaught were the conductors, and Mr. Coward 
presided at the organ, the only instrument by which the children 
were accompanied. 


— 0-—_ 
M. GOUNOD'’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 
(From an Occasional Contributor.) 


An orchestral and choral concert, for the benefit of M. Gounod, took 
place at St, James’s Hall on Saturday morning, the 31st ult., in presence of 
a numerous and fashionable auditory. The great composer's own choir, 
numbering about one hundred and twenty voices, together with a selected 
orchestra of seventy performers, including Messrs. Pollitzer, Peyton, 
Jacquinot, Burnett, Paque, Radcliffe, Hutchings, Harper, we., formed, for 
a morning concert, an unusually attractive entertainment. Another 
source of interest consisted in the programme being made up solely of 
the works of M. Gounod :— 

Part 1.—Sacred. Requiem, Ch. Gounod; “ Abraham’s Request,” Ch. 
Gounod—Signor Gustave Garcia; ‘“ Gallia” (Lamentations), Chorus and 
soli, Ch. Gounod—Solo by Mrs. Weldon. Part 2.—Miscellaneous. Overture 
(Mireille), Ch. Gounod; Biondina, No. 5 (“Ho messo nuove corde”), Ch. 
Gounod—Herr Werrenrath ; Funeral March of a Marionette (Fragment d'une 
Symphonie Grotesque), Ch. Gounod; Biondina, No. 1 (Biondina bella), Ch. 
Gounod; Biondina, No. 10 (Ier fu mandata), Ch. Gounod—M. Valdec ; “I 
loved a lass,” Pavane (16th century), “ Oh, the sweet contentment,” Pastorale 
(17th century), “ Love me true,” Jacques Lefevre (1745)—the Choir; Ballet 
(Faust), (first time of performance in London) Ch. Gounod; March (La Reine 
de Saba), Ch. Gounod. ‘ 

The Requiem was exquisitely done, the assembly listening to the 
whole with the rapt attention the work so well deserves and so amply 
repays, The double-chorus, “ Kyrie,” produced, as it always does, a 
profound impression. ‘The masterly writing contained in the ensuing 
numbers—the “ Offertoire,” “ Sanctus,” « Pie Jesu,” and ‘* Agnus Dei,” 
vindicated, even if such vindication were necessary, the title of 
the gifted creator of Mephistopheles to rank with the first 
of ecclesiastical composers of any age or country. ‘The counter- 
point of the two last divisions of the Mass will, doubtless, in generations 
tocome, be held up by master to scholar as amongst the choicest 
examples of musical learning the art affords. In a wondrous manner 
the “ oldest of the old” is combined with the newest of the new: the 
tunic, the harmonic, the chromatic (the suggestive ?); all these schools 
of writing, besides the composer's inimitable “ mannerism,” as some are 
pleased to call it (would a few more of our aspirants for publicity could 
catch a scintillation of such “ mannerism ;”—if I might be allowed to 
coin a word, I should call it ‘Hogarthism”), are here represented. It is 
evident the chromatic is inclined to; this is natural enough, leading, as 
it does most potently, to the “ suggestive.” ‘his conclusion is, how- 
ever, Open to discussion, 

Apart from musical considerations, it may be fairly questioned 
whether a constant reproduction of the ‘ cadaveric phe ” such as 
Is met with in some French funeral religious services, of which this 
Requiem is a splendid specimen, is properly within the sphere of musical 
art. If, while it bewails the past, it speaks more assuredly of the future, 
then he must indeed bea eynic who would carp at such a service for the 
dead, “Sorrow is better than laughter,” only “when by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better.” Hence the “ Agnus,” in 
some hands, rises to a prediction of eternal felicity.M . Gounod appears, 








in a measure, to have caught this central idea, and his closing passages 
become, in the highest degree, fervently satisfactory. The accompani- 
ments were rendered with the utmost delicacy and finish throughout. 
It was evident that the “Gallia” surpassed, in the estimatiun of the 
audience, even the grand conception that preceded it. The soprano 
solos were entrusted again to Mrs. Weldon, who created a very favour- 
able impression. The magnificent perorations of the final chorus, 
“ Convertere ad Dominum,” supported by a phalanx of wind instru- 
ments, was almost overpowering. ‘Three part-songs newly arranged 
were all the choir had else to do. The orchestra played the 
three other pieces on the programme and the ballet music in aust in 
superb style. The Funeral March (grotesque) was encored. The 
songs were given by Signor Garcia, Herr Werrenrath, and M. Valdec, 
accompanied by the composer, who conducted the performance in his 
own inimitable manner. At the close a number of members of the 
First Guards’ Band played a fanfare upon M. Gounod’s ‘“ Farewell 
Gabrielle ” as a compliment to the composer; Mr. Waterson, who had 
arranged the piece, conducting. 

An exceedingly well written book of the words and descriptions of 
the music to be played was put into the hands of those present, as is 
now the custom at high class performances. G. T. 


eoniagss Cais 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music had a public 
rehearsal at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday afternoon. 
The following is the programme :— 

“ Overture (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart ; Concerto in B flat, Organ (Mr. 
Walter Fitton), Handel; Aria, ‘Un’ aura amorosa’ (Cosi fan Tutte) (Mr. 
Elmenhorst), Mozart ; Concerto in E flat (Adagio and Rondo) pianoforte (Miss 
Taylor), W. S. Bennett; Selection (Acis and Galatea), Chorus— Wretched 
lovers;’ Recit.—‘ I rage, I melt, I burn,’ Air—‘ Ruddier than the cherry ’ (Mr. 
Wadmore) ; Recit.— His hideous love,’ Air—‘ Love sounds the alarm’ (Mr. 
Henry Guy); Trio— The flocks shall leave’ (Miss Nessie Goode, Mr. Henry 
Guy, and Mr. Wadmore) ; Recit—' Help, Galatea’ (Mr. Henry Guy) ; Chorus— 
‘Mourn, all ye muses;’ Recit.—‘’Tis done, thus I exert,’ Air—* Heart, the seat of 
soft delight’ (Miss Nessie Goode ); Chorus—‘ Galatea, dry thy tears,’ Handel ; 
Concerto in E minor (first movement), violin (M. Sepepanowski), Spohr ; 
Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, pianoforte (Miss Combs), Mendelssohn ; Air, 
‘ Return, O God of hosts’ (Samson) (Miss Lewis), Handel ; Rondo Brillant, in 
B minor, for pianoforte (Miss Cornish), Mendelssohn ; Duet, * Whither thou 
goest’ (Zéuth) (Misses Beasley and Barkley), Goldschmidt ; Concerto in A flat 
(first movement) (Miss Watson), Kalkbrenner ; Chorus, * Be not afraid’ (Z/ijah) 
Mendelssohn.” 

Mr. Walter Macfarren was the conductor. 


se 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

At a well-patronised entertainment given in this hall on Friday 
afternoon, Prince Poniatowski brought forward his Au Travers du 
Mur, an opéra-comique in one act, which was first played at the 
Theatre Lyrique in May, 1861. The little work has the advantage 
of an agreeable plot and lively incidents, turning upon the 
accidental encounter at the same hotel of certain professional 
musicians, whose acquaintance, and the matrimonial relations 
springing therefrom, may be said to arise out of the thinness of 
the partition dividing their respective rooms. ‘The music, always 
pleasant, is often charming in a high degree, and, as given on 
Friday, under the composer’s own direction, it obviously delighted 
the entire audience. Au Travers du Mur was played with great 
spirit, not a little of its success being due to the effective vocalisa- 
tion of Miss José Sherrington, and to the admirable singing and 
acting of M. Jules Lefort, whoacquitted himself in all respects likean 
accomplished artist. Madame Abrek, Miss Purdy, Signor Frederic 
and Mr, Alfred Audran sustained their parts more or less well ; 
and Signor Monari Rocca added much to the humour of the piece 
by his comical sketch of an inkeeper who assiduously practises the 
pass trombone. ‘The operetta had a warm reception, and, at its 
close, the composer was heartily applauded. : 

Another interesting feature was the appearance of Mdlle. Marie 
Dumas in two of the delicate little monologues which she has made 
popular for some seasons past, under the title of Saynetes de Salon. 
‘The lady’s performance in Gondinet’s Oh! Monsieur, and Mon- 
selet’s Les femmes qui font des scenes, illustrated the best style of 
French dramatic art, as shown in fine perception of minute shades 
of character, and in the power of throwing a large amount of 
significance into what appears the simplest and most natural act. 
Unaided as she was, Mdlle. Dumas brought the persons of her 
little dramas vividly before the eye, and most charmed those 
among her audience who could best appreciate her skill. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL AND SIGNOR SCHIRA. 

The Daily Post gives the following account of a Festival 
Rehearsal :— 

“ Another stage in the work of preparation for the ensuing Birming- 
ham Festival was reached, by the union of the various sections of the 
choir, in the Theatre of the Midland Institute, for the purposes of the 
first general choral rehearsal. For a first gathering, the attendance 
was very satisfactory, and the musical results not less so. The special 
subject of rehearsal was the choral portion of Signor Schira’s new 
cantata, The Lord of Burleigh, which the composer himself had come 
down to Birmingham expressly to conduct. Signor Schira, a bright, 
pleasant, energetic Italian, in the prime of life, with a ready smile but 
a very determined beat, and the general air of a man who is equally 
ready ata pinch to conduct a choir or lead a regiment, was briefly 
introduced by Mr. Peyton, the orchestral steward, who usually pre- 
sides at these rehearsals, and received a hearty welcome, Mr, Peyton 
stated that the fame of the Birmingham Festival choir had reached 
Signor Schira, even in his native city of Milan, and it was to be hoped 
they would not falsify report, or disappoint expectation. Signor Schira 
added a few words in broken English on his own account, which, how- 
ever fragmentary and imperfect, amply served the speaker’s purpose 
by raising a laugh, and putting composer and executants at once on 
easy terms ; after which the rehearsal commenced. There is no need 
to describe in detail the efforts of the choir, which, though nominally 
in the nature of practice, were really so perfect that even the fastidious 
taste of the composer could find little in them to amend or modify ; 
and with reference to the work itself, our hands are tied by other and 
obvious reasons. There can be no harm, however, in stating, as we 
have previously explained, that the subject is taken from Tennyson’s 
well-known poem, narrating how a lord of high degree, in the disguise 
of a humble landscape painter, wooed and won asimple village maiden, 
for whose sensitive nature, unfortunately, the burden of her husband’s 
high state proved too great; but Signor Schira’s librettist has used 
little more than the story of the poem, which is set out in poetical 
forms and language, inferior, no doubt, to those of the laureate, but 
better adapted for the purposes of musical illustration. We gather 
from the choral parts that the work consists of thirteen numbers, of 
which seven are either choruses or choral combinations with the solo 
voice. Even if desirable, it would be impossible to form any trust- 
worthy idea of the work from the choruses alone, without the explana- 
tory: connecting links, or orchestral clothing; but the choruses 
suffice at all events to show that Signor Schira possesses in a high 
degree the art of part-song writing, and that he fully understands the 
dramatic employment of vocal combinations, The general character 
of the music is festive and jubilant, inclining now to pastoral and anon 
to ecclesiastical jubilation; but, though generally bright and spirited, 
it is not all sunshine. ‘There are graver episodes here and there, more 
especially towards the close, and the staccato choral commentary upon 
the death-like appearance of Lord Burleigh’s village bride will, we 
think, prove one of the most effective, as it certainly is one of the most 
dramatic, of the choral numbers. Most of the choruses were tried 
over twice, but the trial was little more than formal, or in compliance 
with that prudence which seeks to make assurance doubly sure. Here 
and there, a little acceleration of the time, or a more marked emphasis 
of the contrasts of forte and piano, was indicated, but the general result 
was so satisfactory as to extort from the composer repeated and hearty 
expressions of approval. He only hoped, he said, that the other 
performers might execute their parts equally well.” 


——1—-——— 
NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 

The rehearsals of the Liverpool Representative Choir last week were 
the most satisfactory that have yet taken place, the members displaying 
an attention to ‘empo and the niceties of light and shade that must have 
pratified Mr. Sanders. At the rehearsal on Thursday evening the 
Mayor (Mr. E. Samuelson), Mr. Willert Beale, Mr. Fred. Beale, and 
Mr. J. B. Cooper were present. After bearing the various pieces 
rendered, the Mayor expressed himself highly pleased with the singing, 
which, he said, was creditable alike to the choir and their conductor. 
The quality of the voices, he thought, was capital; and he hoped and 
trusted the choir would show the metropvlitans that Liverpool was not 
behind in musical ability. Mr. J. B. Cooper also addressed a few words 
of encouragement and advice to the members, who, he was sure, would 
prove worthy representatives of the good old town, The Renshaw 
Street Choir and St. Nicholas Choir, both of which are going from 
Liverpool to compete in Class IV. at. the Crystal Palace, are working 
industriously at the pieces allotted to them, aud scem bent on nothing 
less than conquest. Some members of these choirs also belong to the 
Representative Choir. It is announced that the open rehearsal of the 
South Wales Choral Union at Swansea, given recentiy, realised nearly 
~—— It is to be hoped the Liverpool rehearsal will te no less fortunate. 
— Courier. 





CHORAL FESTIVAL AT CANTERBURY. 


The 12th annual meeting of parochial choirs in connexion with 
the Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union, was held on Tuesday in 
the Cathedral, and was one of the most successful gatherings that 
have occurred under the auspices of the society. The choirs were 
represented by 500 unsurpliced and 400 surpliced singers, supple- 
mented by the cathedral choristers and lay clerks, The proceedings 
of the day commenced with the celebration of the Holy Communion 
(choral) in St. Margaret’s Church, at 9 a.m., the festival service not 
beginning until half-past 3, to which hour the evening Divine worship 
in the Cathedral was deferred. ‘There was, however, a rehearsal by 
the choirs in union in the morning, conducted by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
precentor. At 20 minutes past 3 the procession of surpliced 
choirs, headed by the Rev. H. M. Villiers, left the Chapter House, the 
route and order of procession being as follows :—First came the several 
brigades in their order (each brigade consisting of one treble, two 
altos, three tenors, and four basses), then the clergy, and then the 
Cathedral choir and Chapter. Entrance to the Cathedral was gained 
by the Martyrdom door, and so to the south transept, when the 
processional hymn by the late Dean Alford, ‘‘ Forward be our watvh- 
word,” was commenced. As soon as the first brigade was in position 
the organist gave the key-note, and the whole of that detachment 
burst into song, the others following, the same rule being observed by 
those which came after. It occupied just 20 minutes for the long 
trains of choristers to move from the cloisters outside the Chapter House 
until the whole of those forming the procession had entered the choir 
by the screen door and taken their seats. ‘The entire congregation, 
about 4,000 persons, joined in singing the last verse of the pro- 
cessional hymn. The effect was very impressive, and the rendering of 
that and the remainder of the choral service showed a marked improve- 
ment on former years. The evening service was intoned by the Rev. 
R. Hake, precentor ; and the Canticles, Psalms, and hymns were ren- 
dered under the direction of the Rev. J. G. Wood, who acted as pre- 
centor. Anglican chants were executed in very good taste, and the 
anthem, “ Glory to the Lord” (Goss) was creditably got through by 
the aid of the Cathedral lay clerks and choristers. In point of vocal 
efficiency the society has never celebrated so successful an anniversary. 


—_—_—i)-—-— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The management of the Imperial Operabouse, under the 
presidency of Herr Richard Lewy, temporarily at the head of the 
institution, has decided on postponing for a short time the pro- 
duction of M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet. ‘lhe principal reason 
assigned is that they have not yet made up their minds who shall 
sing Ophelia. So much, however, is certain: Madame Schroder- 
Hanfstiingel will not sustain the part, as was asserted. Nor does 
it appear certain that Madame Wilt will replace her, since Herr 
Lewy has expressed a wish to hear Mdlle, Proska, a pupil of the 
Conservatory, and if that young lady gives satisfaction, it is she 
who will probably be charged with the character. Rather a 
responsible task for a novice. 

Madame Schmidt-Zimmermann, from Dresden, has appeared 
as Elsa in Herr Wagner's Lohengrin. She produced individually 
a good impression, but the opera generally dragged in a terrible 
manner, and the audience had quite enough of the Swan-drawn 
hero long before the final fall of the curtain. 

The Duke Augustus of Coburg-Gotha lately gave a musical 
Soirée, at which the Emperor, all the Princely visitors in Vienna, 
and all the high aristocracy were present. The programme. 
drawn up by Herr Proch, Imperial Capellmeister, contained : 
From Shakespere’s Henry VIII., by Lindblad, ‘‘Bréllopsmarsch ” 
(** Wedding March”), Sodermann, for four female voices (sung 
by the Swedish Ladies’-Quartet—Hilda Wideberg, Amy Aberg, 
Maria Petterson, and Wilhelmina Siderlund). Saloon Piece for 
Violoncello, composed and executed by Herr D. Popper, soloist 
at the Imperial Operahouse. Cavatina from Maria di Rohan, 
Donizetti, sung by Madame Caroline Gomperz-Bettelheim. “ Der 
Neugierige,” Schubert, and “ Friihlingslied,” Gounod, sung by 
Herr Walter. Fantasia on motives from Luisa Miller, Verdi, for 
two harps, by Professor A. Zamara, and played by him and his 
daughter, ‘heresa, ‘O wenn es doch immer so_bliebe,” 
Rubinstein, sung by Herr Walter. ‘“ Frihlingsnacht,” Schumann, 
sung by Madame Caroline Gomperz-Bettelheim. Serenade, 
Lindblad, and “ Horch! Horch !” Kisenhofer, sung by the 
Swedish Ladies’-Quartet. 
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RUBINSTEIN 
(From the ‘* Arcadian,” May 29.) 

An immense assemblage of Mr. Rubinstein’s friends gathered 
in Steinway Hall, on ‘Thursday evening, to bid him farewell 
before his departure for Europe on Saturday. The concert 
hardly admits of criticism as a performance, since the programme 
consisted entirely of the pianist’s compositions, and above all 
others a.composet is supposed to know the correct interpretation 
of his own works. ‘The programme, as in nearly all the concerts, 
was too long, consisting of thirty-two pieces, eight of which had 
to be omitted, owing to the lateness of the hour. We may 
doubt whether Mr. Rubinstein would not have left a more 
agreeable impression with us if he had not chosen to perform, at 
this his last concert, an entire programme of his own music, 
The audience was, however, very enthusiastic ; and, after the last 
piece, rather uninteresting variations on “ Yankee Doodle” 
called him out again and again. 

It wouldsecem to be a fitting occasion, as this is the close of 
Mr. Rubinstein’s American career, to examine critically his 
claims both as a performer and composer. In each aspect, the 
same term may be applied to him--a man of immense talent 
but with no appreciable amount of genius. He is to-day, with- 
out doubt, the second player in the «world, the Abbé Liszt being 
the first; but it is a question whether his influence, or even his 
fame, will much outlast his own life. And from this cause : with 
all his wonderful execution, variations of touch, contrasts of the 
most powerful with the most delicate playing ever heard in this 
country, nevertheless he hardly ever moves the listener to any- 
thing more than admiration at his skill; in a word, he plays with 
a great deal of taste but with little feeling. It is more than 
doubtful whether his temporary influence over the piano playing 
here will be for good, and for the following reason :—He has 
made his reputation, and no longer cares to play with the 
extreme accuracy that is needful for a young player in order to 
reach any high degree of excellence. Players recognizea portion 
of this, and already we are commencing to hear them. say, 
“Rubinstein produces great effects without particular accuracy. 
Why should not I try to do the same?”—forgetting that Mr. 
Rubinstein can play with perfect accuracy, if he wishes, and that 
a man with a recognized reputation can do—though it is a 
question if he has a right to do—things that will not be pardoned 
in a younger performer, 

Mr. Rubinstein has a most wonderful memory, but often he 
trusts too much to his knowledge of harmony and of the spirit 
of the composer whose music he is playing in order to supplement 
any failure of it with improvisations of his own. ‘Lhis was 
especially notable upon the *‘Schumann day,” for on that occasion 
he, intwo or three instances, forgetting the score, inserted bar 
after bar of his own until his memory supplied the missing links 
in the music. Again, he is very apt to take his time much too 
fast, no doubt from his great facility of execution. On the other 
hand, his technique is absolutely perfect ; every note is distinctly 
audible, no matter how fast he plays; his arpeggios are neither 
slurred nor broken ; his octave playing has never been equalled 
here except by the late H. Sanderson, and his runs and trills are 
above praise, If it had not happened that he had been heard in 
Chopin and Beethoven, the question would naturally have arisen 
whether it was not the fault of the instrument that he produced 
80 little effect upon the hearer ; but these composers’ works, not 
neatly so well played, have often caused a much deeper and 
more lasting impression upon the hearer’s mind. We have said 
that he plays with more taste than feeling, but that hardly 
expresses all, and at the same time too much. Perhaps the 
difficulty is that there is very seldom any mean between the 
extremes of loudness and softness; that there is always some- 
where or other in the piece he happens to be playing a harsh 
contrast that breaks the flow of the melody, and leaves a 
disagreeable impression, which the succeeding portions, no 
matter how well played, do not remove. Finally, he is a player 
about whom no two people have a similar opinion. 

Concerning his compositions the same difficulty in criticism 
vecuts. They are so plainly not original, and yet it isso hard 
to pick out even a bar and say this is not Mr. Rubinstein’s. It 
may be that in the present state of music it is impossible for a 
man perfectly familiar with the works of other composers to sit 





down and, according to the received laws of harmony, produce 
anything new. If he wishes to do this, he must cut loose from 
old traditions, good as they may be, doing as Wagner has done ; 
in that case he may do something to advance music, but he will 
never do so by merely re-arranging old forms. Not that Mr. 
Rubinstein has done this knowingly ; but it is impossible for a 
man, working as he has done, to help doing so. His very ability 
to compose in all styles, as shown on Thursday, proves him only a 
pupil, not a master. Ifa general description of his music were 
demanded, we should say it is Schubert’s treated as Schumann ; 
but, like all general rules, this has so many exceptions that it 
nearly ceases tobe arule. His orchestral music has been little 
played here ; besides the “‘ Ocean Symphony” and an overture, 
we believe, nothing of his has ever been produced in this country. 
He understands the capabilities of the orchestra, and writes per- 
fect—from the purely harmonic stand-point—if not particularly 
original music. He never relies upon the orchestra for an effect 
he cannot get; but, again, he never produces any great effects at 
all. His leading is a strange contrast to his piano-playing. In 
the latter he seems always striving after something to startle and 
excite; in the former everything is to be smoothed by long 
crescendos or diminuendos. Nevertheless, he seems to under- 
stand the new use of the brass that has lately sprung up, though 
he is reported to be a strong opponent of the modern school. 
Knowing so little of his orchestral music as we do, it is hardly 
fair to judge of it. In every kind of composition, however, he 
seems to have trusted more to hard work than inspiration. And, 
as before said, he is a man of talent, but not of genius. 


—— 
THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AND MDME. 
CARADORI ALLAN. 

The Ancient Concerts—that venerable institution patronized 
and delighted in by George IL[I.—-were managed by several royal 
and noble directors, who each had a concert under his especial 
superintendence and fostering, with the privilege of selecting the 
music to be performed and the singers to interpret it. The 
directors used to dine together previous to the concert, and the 
conductor was always invited to join them. The court used to 
attend, and there was always a grand gathering of rank, fashion, 
and beauty connected with it. 

For the last ten years of their existence I was engaged as one 
of the violoncellists in the orchestra, and I observed that some of 
the directors had such a lasting regard for certain time-honoured 
morceaux and certain time-honoured favourite singers that they 
were always sure to be included in the programmes of their 
especial evenings, year after year, 

His late R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who, it was said, had 
great difficulty in repressing any thought that was in his mind, 
on one occasion, that clings to my memory, was director of the 
evening ; andas he hadalwaysentertaineda greatadmiration for the 
charming talent of Mdme, Caradori Allan, who was then gradually 
seceding from her public position ; from the natural consequence 
of advancing years having somewhat dimmed the lustre of her 
talents, she was engaged as one of the vocalists. 

Between the parts of the concert, when the artists had retired to 
the refreshment room, the Duke came round in the usual exer- 
cise of his good nature, to congratulate and compliment the 
principals on their efforts, and to notice and say a kind word to 
any others that he knew. He approached Mdme. Caradori 
Allan, and, in shaking hands with her, said: ‘“ Ah! Madame 
Caradori, how d’ye do. How d’ye do. How well you 
sang. You and I have known each other a good many years you 
know—a good many—and how well you look too, very 
well, indeed, for an old one; very well indeed.” Mdme. C. A.’s 
face was a study. Her desire to look pleased, and the evident 
difficulty she had in trying to repress an antagonistic feeling 
naturally arising from so doubtful a compliment, however well 
intended, was most amusing, particularly as all the surrounding 
artists who heard it were positively unable to avoid the indul- 
gence of a smile and a twinkle of the eyes at the speech and the 
embarrassed position she was in.—‘‘ Journal and Jottings” by 
Henry W. Goodban. 

Turty.—An opera-butla, J/ Cadetto di Guascogna, by Signor Deferrari, 
has been successfully produced at the Teatro Rossini. ‘The principal 
parts are sustained by Signora Repetto, Signori Karl and Graziosi. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pimnoforte Recitals, 
R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 


that the remaining Recital of his Thirteenth Series will take place 
on Fripay Afternoon, June 20. 


EIGHTH AND LAST RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20, 1873. 


To Commence at Three o'ciock precisely. 


MR. 


Programme. 


GRAND SONATA, in B flat, for pianoforte alone (Posthumous)., 
Mr. Caartes HALLE. 
QUARTET, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violon- 
cello (repeated by desire) Brahms. 
Mr Cuarves Hatie, Madame Norman-Nervpa, Herr Stravs, and Herr DavBert. 
SOLO, pianoforte — Allemande, Sarabande, Gavotte, Bourrée, 
Menuet, and Gigue, from “ Suite Frangaise,” in E 
Mr. Cuarves HALLE. 
GRAND SONATA, in A, for pianoforte, and violin (dedicated to 
Kreutzer) 
Mr. Cuartes HALLE and Madame Norman-NeRvpA. 


Schubert, 


Beethoven, 


Sofa Stalls, 7s, Balcony, 3s. Area, ls, 


Tickets at Cuarre.t and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitcuett’s, 33, Old Bond 
Street; OLttvier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keira, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Hars’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 











NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


— ee 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD; 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


“ A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest to mankind.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublinary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of his 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—orning Post. 

“A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have ever come under our 
—_ are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise.”—Sunday 

imes, 

“We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.”— 
Literary World. 

‘* Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift’s 
* Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”—Standard. 

“** Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction."—Zeho. 

‘Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.” —Court Circular. 

“. «. We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
bum-drum every-day life of ours.”—Zra, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 





MARRIAGE. 

On the 7th inst,,at Marylebone Parish Church, Monragure CLEMeEntr!, 
Esq., Captain, 1st Bengal Cavalry, to IsabeLa, daughter of CHares 
L, Cotuarp, Esq., of Abbotsfield, Somerset. 

DEATH. 

On the 2nd inst., at 188, Adelaide Road, N.W., Epwarp Octavius, 
fourth son of the late Josep Witttam Wacker, organ builder, of 27, 
Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, aged 29. 

On 10th inst., at Ludwigsburg, Germany, Colonel Baron H. von 
Hiieer, son-in-law of Sir Julius Benedict. 


NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
With this number of the MustcaL Wortp Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
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“THE MAID OF ORLEANS.” 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE,* composed expressly for, and dedi- 
cated to, Mdme, ARABELLA GopparD, by WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT. 

NYTHING from the pen of our representative English 
composer —the author of the Nuiads overture, of the 

Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, and of the Woman of 

Samaria—demands more than ordinary attention, and we 

shall make no apology for giving up our leading columns 

to a notice of the above interesting work. Sir Sterndale 

Bennett unfortunately does not permit us the chance of 

often paying him the honour, and this supplies the greater 

reason why the present opportunity should be seized, 
especially as, in his new sonata, we discern a work of the 
highest value and beauty. 

The Maid of Orleans, few musical readers need telling, 
is not Sir Sterndale’s first work in the department of “ pro- 
gramme music.” His overture Paradise and the Peri 
belongs, indeed, to the few examples of that class of writing 
which combine the utmost perfection of symmetry with the 
greatest amount of descriptive truth. It tells the story 
well, and at the same time throws around it the glamour of 
that higher poetry which, in music, begins where the poetry 
of language ends. Sir Sterndale was, therefore, entitled to 
persevere in a course so successfully begun, and to demand for 
his sonata the respectful hearing won by past achievement 
in the school to which it belongs. 

The work is divided into four parts, the orthodox number 
of movements being thus secured, although the exigencies of 
the “programme” necessitates departure from orthodox 
form and character. In the first of these parts, entitled 

“IN THE FIELDS,” 

we ate introduced to Joan as she tends her flock among the 

pastures surrounding her native village. The motto of the 

movement is a quotation from Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von 

Orleans :— 














‘* Schuldlos trieb ich meine Limmer 
Auf des stillen Berges Hih,” 


thus paraphrased :— 
‘In innocence I lead my sheep 
Adown the mountain’s silent steep.” 
The movement itself, an Andante pustorale in A flat major, 
is not only pervaded by a spirit of absolute peace, but 
inevitably suggests the dreamy meditation of the incipient 





* Published by Lamborn Cock. 
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enthusiast. The latteris a point not to be overlooked—one 
which shows how thoroughly the composer studied his 
subject. Sir Sterndale might have contented himself with 
simply pastoral music, but his aim was to unite with such 
music a reflection of the heroine’s individuality, and, in our 
opinion, he has succeeded, while preserving local colour and 
artistic beauty. Thus the movement begins :— 
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The false accent marked by the sf. in bar 2, indepen- 
dently of its charming effect, foreshadows a very distinctive 
feature of the movement, viz., a large use of syncopation, by 
which means the composer conveys an idea of freedom from 
restraint not otherwisepossible. A transition isdirectly made to 
the dominant of E flat major, by means of a two-bar passage 
in nine-eight measure. Here we have the first of a series of 
such time-changes; inasmuch, however, as the triplet 
remains the basis of the entire movement, shifting from one 
multiple of three to another is simply a matter of convenience 
in notation. At the end of the passage referred to the 
twelve-eight measure is resumed, and the following graceful 
and original second subject makes its appearance :— 
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An exquisite modulation into the dominant key then 
takes place, introducing a phrase suggested by the leading 


theme— 
. Lod Bannan = 
ea eee 
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which, after repetition, is followed by a réprise of the lead- 
ing theme itself in its original key. The two bars of nine- 
eight measure reappear, and lead into B flat minor, 
but not to the subject quoted (No. 2) above. Instead of this 
comes another melody generated by the principal subject :— 
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The two bars (nine-eight measure) that immediately 
follow are the counterparts of those already twice referred 
to, and precede a repetition of the second theme (see quota- 
tion No. 2) in the dominant key. A modulatory passage, 
corresponding to that which followed this subject in the 
first instance, leads back to the tonic, whereupon we have 
another melody (half in C minor and half in A flat) gene- 
rated by the principal subject. 
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The final cadence immediately follows, and in it, also, we 
are reminded of the leading theme :— 
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Thus appropriately ends a story of Joan’s shepherd life 
and “maiden meditation,’ which seems more suggestive 
and beautiful the more it is studied. 

(To be continued.) 
——— 
THE FAREWELL OF THE OPERA. 
(From the “New York Herald.”) 

Maretzek’s Italian Opera Company sang their adieux to the American 
public last night. The Academy of Music was crowded, every seat being sold, 
and many were compelled to content themselves with standing room only. 
There is little to add to our previous remarks on the opera, Mignon, 
except that Lucca was in glorious voice and spirits, and portrayed 
the heroine of Goethe to the life, and Miss Kellogg gave the role of Felina 
with more than usual fire. Her singing of the “ Polonaise ” was of such a 
brilliant character that she was compelled to repeat it. The same was the 
ease with Lucca’s “ Styrienne.” The season which closed last night was 
successful in a pecuniary as well as artistic point of view. Mdme. Lucca 
appeared 104 times in opera, and Miss Kellogg about 80 times. The gross 
receipts of the season, commencing September 30, and ending last night, 
amount to $450,000. About six thousand dollars represented the house last 
evening. Mr. Maretzek has made some very important engagements for the 
next season, Commencing in October. The principal artists of his company 
are Mdme. Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Ima di Murska, a great favourite in Europe, 
and, as a bravura singer, the first on any stage; Mdme. Natalie Testa, a con- 
tralto of rare ability, and a few years back the reigning favourite in New York ; 
Tamberlik, the prince of tenors, discoverer of the ut de poitrine, and a human 
trumpet in towrs de force ; Vizzani, Mari—a baritone very highly spoken of — 
and Jamet. Such a powerful combination is strong enough to hold the field 
against all competitors. 


Mr. Cetin, whose music to Charity Begins at Home was 
highly appreciated during its long run at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration, gives a special morning performance next Tuesday, at 
this popular place of amusement, when Dora’s Dream, an operetta, 
slated from the French by Mr. Arthur Cecil, the music to 
which has been composed by Mr. Cellier, will be produced for 
the first time, and sustained by Mr. Arthur Cecil and Miss Fanny 
Holland. Mr. Corney Grain is announced to follow with one of 
his amusing sketches; and the entertainment will conclude with 
Charity Begins at Home—a work that will bear constant repeti- 
tion without becoming tiresome. Mrs. German Reed and the 
whole of her small but talented company have consented to 
appear in it, and revive the original cast, which attracted large 
audiences during 236 representations. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

One of the fashionable musical events of the London season is the 
annual concert of Herr Kuhe, which always attracts the eréme de la 
créme of “ society” wherever and whenever it takes place. This year 
Mr. Kuhe summoned his friends to the Floral Hall, which was filled 
on Monday with an audience brilliant with hats, bonnets, and costumes 
asa modern flower garden, and completely filling the vast expanse. 
The programme was as usual gigantic in its proportions and varied in 
quality so as to suit all tastes, though, as a rule, those morecauz 
which please the tastes of drawing room dillefanti were in the 
majority. The artists were worthy of the programme, both as to 
quantity and quality, comprising the principal members of Mr. Gye’s 
operatic troupe with the addition of Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Néruda, 
M. Waefelghem, M. Paque, and Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Kuhe sets a 
rare example of modesty (well worthy of imitation by other bénéficiaires) 
at his annual concert, confining himself to a limited share of the pro- 
gramme, and rarely attempting music beyond his means, though that 
would not be very easy for him to find. On the present occasion he 
joined Mdme, Neéruda, M. Paque, and M. Waefelghem in one of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte quartets. Healso played two pieces of his own, 
acaprice and an étude de concert, a nocturne by Chopin, and Lacombe’s 
La Torrent, with his usual finish and elegance of style. Mr. Gye’s two 
prime donne, Mdme. Patti and Mdlle. Albani, of course, carried off the 
lion’s share of the applause. The former sang, “ Ah non credea,” and 
« Ah non giunge,” as well as “ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town” in 
response to the encore awarded to a most feeling delivery of “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” The Canadian artist, by way of contrast, roused intense 
enthusiasm by an expressively effective delivery of * Robin Adair,” and 
the ‘* Last Rose of Summer,” the latter in response to an encore loud 
and deep. ‘The gem of the concert, however, was the duet, “ La dove 
prende,” by Mdme. Patti and M, Faure. It is needless to descant on 
the rare vocalism of these two unique artists, who, with such exqui- 
site music, created an effect which satisfactorily proved that the public 
at even a morning concert can appreciate a lovely melody sung to per- 
fection. We have no space for further details, suffice it to say that, 
long as was the concert, the majority of the audience heroically sat it 
out.—J. H. N 

Tne second of the series of Mr. Otto Booth’s chamber concerts took 
place on Thursday evening (June 5th,) at St. George’s Hall. Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in C minor, Schumann’s in E flat, and Haydn’s in G, 
(Op. 15), constituted the concerted pieces, which were faithfully inter- 
preted by Messrs. Booth, Dando, Richard Blagrove, and Signor Pezze, 
with Mr. Henry Parker as pianist. Schumann’s quartet was well 
played, the pianoforte part being cleverly executed by Mr. H. Parker. 
Mr. Otto Booth displayed his talents as a violinist in an andante and 
finale from Mendelesohn’s Violin Concerto, which he performed 
excellently, receiving well-merited applause. Miss Edith Crawford, in 
a new and pretty song by Mr. Booth, “ Pretty little warbler, stay,” was 
encored, and Mr. Steadman, in two songs, pleased very much. 

Amona the more interesting of last week’s benefit concerts was that 

given in Dudley House by Mdlle. Le Brun, a pianist of undoubted 
talent. The voung lady seeks distinction in the highest branch of her 
profession, as appeared by her choice of works, She first joined MM. 
Straus and Daubert in Mendelssohn’s favourite Trio (Op. 66), snbse- 
quently playing Beethoven's “ Waldstein ” sonata, and smaller pieces by 
Bach, Schumann, Heller and Chopin. Such music exacts great powers for 
even a moderately good performance, and it is saying much for Mdlle. Le 
Brun when we state that her reading and execution, whether of Beethoven 
on the one hand, or of Heller on the other, showed the unmistakable 
merits of a well-trained and intelligent artist who may aspire to take a 
tar higher position than she has yet reached. The solos of Herr Straus 
(violin) and Herr Daubert (violoncello) were welcome features in the 
programme; while in Signor Gardoni, the young dcnéficiaire had a 
vocalist whose appearance can never be other than most welcome. 
Nobody needs reminding of Signor Gardoni’s elegant style, pure method, 
and great intelligence—merits which for many years have kept him in 
the first rank of public favourites. But it is fitting that his re-appearance 
in London shouldbe mentionedas a subject for congratulation on the part 
of all who recollect the pleasure conferred by him in the past, and who 
can appreciate art which long experience has doubly refined. The 
other singers were Mdlle. Valdi, Mdme. and Signor Garcia; the 
accompanists were Prince Poniatowski and Signor Randegger. 
i» Miss Ftorence Wyprorp, a vocalist possessing an excellent voice, 
gave a concert on Monday evening at the Cavendish Rooms, which was 
well attended. Miss Wydford sang some songs in a pleasing style, 
which were not, however, in the programme. The same remark applies to 
several of the other vocalists, Miss Wydford was assisted by Miss A. 
Pulbam, Miss S. Cole, Miss Horder with Messrs, H. Gordon, ‘I’. Beale, 
Kenselt, C. P. Mann, and Mr. Pelissier. Mr. Pelissier gave 
in excellent style some songs by Ricci and Prince Poniatowski. Mr. 
&. P, Mann presided at the pianoforte. 





Mr, Cartes Garpner’s ninth annual concert took place las‘ 
Saturday in the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. Mr. 
Gardner had a large attendance of his friends and pupils. The 
programme was attractive and varied, Mr, Gardner displayed his 
ability as a pianist in several pieces in both the modern and classic 
school of pianoforte music. He plaved Beethoven’s duet for pianoforte 
and violoncello, in G, with Herr Daubert; and, with the same artist 
and Herr J. Ludwig, Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Trio (Op. 26), J. B. 
Craier’s “ La Ricordanza,” two of his own compositions, ‘“ Chant 
d’amore,” and a slow movement from a sonata; closing the concert with 
two pieces by J. Raff, and a Lieder ohne Worte by Mendelssohn, in all 
of which he was much applauded. Miss Katherine Poyntz, in Lotti’s 
song, “Pur dicesti,” sang with artistic feeling, and was deservedly 
applauded. Madame Anne Regan-Schimon gave some German Lieder, 
including Schubert’s ** Wohin” (encored). Miss Marion Severn, in a 
song of Blumenthal’s, and, with Miss K. Poyntz and Mr. W. H. 
Cumming, in a new trio by the latter, “« A land where beauty cannot 
fade,” was heard to advantage. Mr. Cummings gave a French romance 
by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, anda song by Pinsuti, with his usual excellence, 
and joined Miss K. Poyntz in a duet by Miss A. M. Smith. Mr, A. 
Stephens gave Tito Mattei’s song, “Odi tu,” and Herr J. Ludwig 
played Handel’s Violin Sonata in A with capital effect. Me:-srs, 
Walter Macfarren, Adolph Schimon, and C, Gardner presided alter- 
nately at the pianoforte. 

Mr. Brintry Ricuarps’ concert, on Thursday evening, in the Han- 
over Square Rooms, was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The vocalists were Miss Sophie T'errari, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and the St. Thomas’s Choir, under the 
direction of Signor Randegger. Mr. Brinley Richards, the only 
instrumentalist, played some of his most admired pianoforte picces, to 
the evident satistaction of his patrons. Particulars in our next. 

—o 
PROVINCIAL. 

Dusiix.—J. S Curwen, Esq., a well-known advocate of the tonic 
sol-fa system of teaching music, delivered a lecture in the Ancient 
Concert Rooms. ‘There wasa large attendance. ‘Line lecture was illus- 
trated by a choir of 150 voices. Mr. W. H. Smith officiated as con- 
ductor. During the proceedings, Mr. Smith, who is about leaving 
Dublin, having been appointed head master of Bishop Ioy’s school, was 
presented with an address and a beautifully finished writing table, in 
recognition of his valuable and successful services as conductor of the 
association for many years past.— Waterford Mirror. 


eee () ne 
AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.) 

Sir,-—American criticisms, next, perhaps, to Mark ‘I'wain’s stories, 
are the “ tallest things” in current literature. When the gentlemen 
who represent the Herald, Z'ribunz, and other New York papers, go to 
the theatre, particularly if a lady artist ‘‘ takes the boards,” they by no 
means content themselves with a review of her histrionic and vocal 
capabilities, but go in for the éout ensemble, and are as minute in their 
delineation of her various ‘‘ points” as it the lady were Mr. Bruce’s 
Birmingham prize heifer, or a greyhound running for the Waterloo 
cup. ‘She is perfectly splendid,” writes one of the critics recently, 
speaking of Madame Vanzini, “action, figure, expression never sur- 
passed” —*‘ the sweetest creature that ever walked the stage,” &c, One 
can fancy the trepidation with which an actor or a singer faces for the 
first time these Argus-eyed “gentlemen of the press.” Doubtless, Mdme 
Vanzini is used to it by this time; besides, she has made her mark, and 
moreover, possesses many of these attributes. But imagine the nervous- 
ness of a lady or gentleman who, though conscious of a fine voice and 
elocution, may be also conscious of some frailty of form or face, which 
in London or Paris would be passed over by the critics as a private and 
personal matter, not within their province of remark. Imagine a prima 
donna being told that her vocalization would have been perfect “ had it 
not been marred by the too palpable contortions of a rather scraggy 
neck and bust.” Conceive of the sciatic spasm of indignation which 
would pervade the heart and limbs of a danseuse if. at her breakfast next 
morning, she were toread that “ Mdlle. Bandileggini captivated old and 
young alike in the lighter ranges of the ballet, but for the pas de soleil 
her calves were too elephantine.” Fancy, too, the smothered rage of a 
popular tragedian, who, having conquered the old world, is told in 
New York that he is “ unfit to handle tragedy until he has undergone 
an operation for squint.” And yet it may come to this by-and-bye, 
unless the tendency to gross materialism in criticism, and the pandering 
to personal curiosity, which is already the bane of the New York press 
in other directions, is checked by the growth of better taste.--Yours 

ever, T. Gurr, M.D. 


Mapame Paviine Lucca and Maile. {ma di Murska are 
engaged to play in Italian opera in new York next “ fall.” 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 

The following account of the composition and performance of Signor 
Atditi’s Ode, in commemoration of the late Prince Albert, given at the 
Crystal Palace file on Tuesday, appeared in the Daily News :— 

“ At four o'clock the grand musical performance commenced—in the Handel 
orchestra—the first part of the programme having been devoted to the Ode 
specially prepared for the occasion; previously to which the National Anthem was 
given, by chorus, orchestra, and organ, conducted by Mr. Manns. The Ode— 
tributary to the memory of the late Prince Consort—is written by Mr. Willert 
seale (Walter Maynard). On its words, Signor Arditi has constructed a 
cantata, in which the contrasts and varieties of solo, choral and orchestral effects, 
are displayed with great practical skill and knowledge of these resources. A 
short, dirge-like orchestral introduction leads to the choral ‘ Invocation, in 
which is some effective writing for the male choir, This is well relieved by 
the brighter tone of the following ‘Chorus of Angels,’ chiefly female voices. 
The next division consists of a tenor recitative and air, interspersed with 
occasional obbligato trumpet passages. Mr. Vernon Rigby was the singer, and 
his performance was much applauded. The next stanza— The Angel of 
Plenty —is assigned to a solo soprano. A short recitative—somewhat in the 
old style—leads to an aria, containing alternate sostenuto and florid passages, 
in which Mdlle. Tietjens’ fine voice and artistic style were favourably dis- 
played. This piece was received with especial applause. The duet for the 
two Angels is smoothly written for soprano and contralto voices (somewhat in 
the manner of Rossini); and has a characteristic feature in the interspersed 
echo, by a distant trumpet, of some of the vocal phrases. Admirably sung 
by Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Patey, the duet was loudly applauded. The 
chorus which follows contains some bold and massive effects, with oceasional 
points of free imitation—some rich vocal harmonies being obtained by the 
four divisions of the choir being occasionally sub-divided into five, six, and 
sometimes seven parts. This chorus is well sustained, and terminates with a 
coda, Largamente, subsiding into a close on a prolonged chord, in full vocal 
harmony, pianissimo, The prayer commences—after a few introductory notes 
of recitative for bass solo—with unaccompanied choral harmony, followed by 
the entry of the orchestra, the four solo voices, and occasional phrases, for 
separate chorus of female voices. ‘The final chorus—with its supplementary 
* Laudate "—brings into full play the entire power of orchestra, organ, choir, 
and solo voices—the harp being prominently used in the instrumental accom- 
paniments. There is some spirited writing in this movement which brought 
the Ode to a very effective close, and was followed by a prolonged tribute of 
applause rendered to Signor Arditi, who conducted the performance of his 
work, Although Signor Foli’s share in the solo music was less prominent 
than that of the other artists named, his fine bass voice was of great value in 
various concerted passages. ‘The Crystal Palace band and choir were largely 
augmented for the occasion—the latter by the London contingent of the 
Handel Festival chorus—the total number of performers having been, as 
stated 2,600. Dr. Stainer presided at the organ. The second part of the 
festival concert—conducted by Mr. Manns—consisted of a miscellaneous 
selection; among the most effective pieces being the choral prayer from 
Mosé in Eyitto (encored), and Mr. Brinley Richards’ patriotic part-song, 
* God bless the Prince of Wales.’ The tenor solos in the latter were sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and the piece was received with great enthusiasm.” 


(Steere jee 


DIANE DE LYS. 


Nearly twenty years after its first production at the Gymnase the Diane 
de Lys of M. Alexandre Dumas /i/s has been brought out at the Princess’s 
Theatre, the Lord Chamberlain having withdrawn the prohibition 
which rendered its previous production legally impossible. ‘Ihe 
principal part was played by Mdlle. Aimée Désclée. The high reputation 
of the young artist in Paris is scarcely four years old, and was established 
in the first instance by her appearance as Diane, originally sustained by 
Madame Rose Cheri, 

There is much in the plot of Diane de Lys to remind one of the old 
story of Heloise. That learned but frail young lady allowed herself to 
become the mistress of her preceptor in philosophy. Diane, conscious 
that she is in want of a guide, elects a young man to be her moral 
teacher, and illicit passion is the result. Both parties in the modern 
tale—Diane and the painter, Paul Aubrey—start with the very best 
intentions, and both find themselves on the high road to that place to 
which good intentions proverbially afford the pavement. 

No persons could be more different from each other at the beginning 
than the lady and the artist. Diane, neglected by her husband, the 
Comte de Lys, apparently one of those convenient gentlemen who 
regard the marriage contract as a treaty of mutual independence, mani- 
fests a strong contempt for the conventions by which society is regu- 
lated, and takes an odd pleasure in risking her good name. ‘Towards 
actual evil she has no inclination, but to the appearance of evil she has 
not the slightest objection, and the scandals of which she is the subject 
do not arise solely trom the malice of the calumniators. She meets, 
by appointment,‘a certain Vicomte for whom she does not care in the 





least, in the atelier of a painter, whom she does not know, and who has 
lent the room for the purpose of the interview; she ransacks the 
painter’s drawers in his absence, she leaves her ring behind her when 
she departs, and she allows the Vicomte to bring the painter to her 
house, and leave him there till past midnight, the ¢te-d-téte 
being interrupted by the arrival of another visitor, during whose 
presence the painter, who she now sees for the first time, is secreted in 
her chamber. Innocence, in short, amuses itself by playing at guilt. 
Paul Aubrey, the painter, on the other hand, who is compelled against 
his will to participate in all these improprieties, is, except for a liaison 
with his model, an extremely high-principled man. Instead of taking 
advantage of the opportunity that is thrust upon him, he points out to 
Diane the folly of her conduct, and shows the danger to which sh» 
would be exposed if a man less honourable than himself were in his 
position, The modern Ulysses does not close his ears to the voice of the 
Siren, but counsels her to employ her song to a better purpose. Struck 
with admiration of the teacher and doctrine taught, Diane declares that 
Paul shall be her guide in the path of prudence, and Paul cheerfully 
accepts the responsibilities of the office. ‘his is the moral situation of 
the personages at the end of the second of the two acts. 

Before the third act has begun the relation between Paul and Diane 
has changed, violent love on both sides having succeeded to the calm 
sentiment that should have prevailed between master and pupil. Diane 
is visible to no one but the painter, and scandal, which before fired its 
shots at random, has now a distinct target at which it can aim. ‘I'he 
lady is almost openly told that she has an “amant,” and the charge 
simply gives aliment to her audacity. She will not break off her con- 
nection with Paul, but, on the contrary, she determines on taking him 
with her, in spite of his remonstrances, to a fashionable ball. In the 
meanwhile, the eyes of the Comte, who is not the easy personage we 
have been led to believe, are opened by his sister, who has maliciously 
watched his wife’s proceedings; and, appearing in Paris when he is 
least expected, he insists that Diane shall accompany him on a diplomatic 
mission to Germany. She is at first contumacious, but ultimately con- 
sents to be taken to her father’s house at Florence, with a view to a 
final separation. 

Now comes a tale of lawless passion, in which both Paul and Diane 
have utterly lost the power of self-control. Stopping at Lyons, on his 
way to Florence, the Comte, having discovered that he loves his wife 
more than he imagined, proposes a reconciliation ; but the painter has 
followed in their track, and Diane is on the point of eloping with him. 
The Comte, who surprises the guilty pair just as they are about to 
carry their plan into execution, calmly tells Paul that if he ever again 
troubles his domestic peace he will certainly kill him. The connection 
seems now to be broken off. Weeks have elapsed, and the painter, 
who is once more in Paris, and has heard nothing of Diane, has serious 
thoughts of marriage. But the dangerous lady suddenly re-appears, 
having come all the way from Florence, and she and Paul indulge in 
dreams of future happiness till these are dispersed by the Comte, who 
suddenly enters the aéelier and kills Paul with a pistol-shot. 

We can perfectly understand the difficulty felt by the Chamberlain 
in dealing with this piece. Immoral it certainly is not. The danger 
of encouraging a sentiment which is commonly called “ Platonic,” and 
has been a fertile source of social evil, is clearly illustrated, and guilt is 
punished with the severity which characterised the author's treatise of 
last year, L’Homme-Femme. We think that in the case of Diane de Lys 
the Cnamberlain has acted judiciously in reconsidering his verdict. 
That M. Dumas intended to teach morality there is not a doubt; and 
whatever mischief might be caused by the example of Diane and Paui 
is greatly counteracted by the pains which he has taken to depict the 
character of the Comte, who, apparently frivolous at first, afterwards 
steps forth as a man stern in his sense of right, and who, at the end of 
the piece, is the most interesting person on the stage, standing as the 
embodiment of an unswerving adherence to principle, in opposition to 
the weak Paul, whose early morality was but the result of fortunate 
circumstances. 

Those who take interest in a play as a work of art will seldom find 
characters more elaborately and consistently delineated than the Comte, 
Diane, Paul, and a cynical painter named Taupin, who has little to do 
with the plot. There is not an incident in the piece that is not fully 
accounted for by the idiosyncracy of the personages; and we are not 
aware of any piece in any language in which an exact counterpart of 
the wayward Diane is to be found. 

The performance of the piece at the Princess’s merits all praise. 
The restless disposition of Diane declares itself in every feature ot 
Malle. Désclée, who has the art of expressing, by the minutest touches, 
the most powerful emotions. M. E. Barbe is, perhaps, somewhat over- 
weighted by the important part of Paul, but the Comte could not be 
more adequately represented than by M. Maurice Coste, nor do we 
often see a more finished “ bit” of character than the cynic, Taupin, as 
played by M. Schey. N.D. 
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MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
By Josery SEILER. 


From time to time, there arise, in art as in life, men of 
superior genius, of comprehensive knowledge, and of inflexible 
will, who prove themselves above their contemporaries, above 
their age, and above the fetters of what has hitherto been 
regarded as right and proper. ‘These men are the reformers, the 
revolutionists of art. It is by them that we reckon and name 
the greater and the lesser phases of art—from their first germs to 
their prime and youthful vigour, perfection and predominance, 
and then again to their decay, ruin, and destruction—down to 
the present cay. 

Orlando Lassus, Hans Leo von Hassler, Sebastian Bach, 
Handel, Joseph Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven, were 
such revolutionists, innovators, and self-creative holders of power 
in the domain of the sacred art of music, I am speaking only 
of the last three centuries—down to the death of Beethoven. 
With him, and Franz Schubert who followed him so shortly 
afterwards, musical history really ends. If it does not—in this 
case, it is even better to let the living rest than the dead. 

What the future will bring forth—who knows? If roses—well, 
they will bloom at the proper time. 

Between, and side by side with, the primitive and great masters, 
there sprang up a number of men also very important in their 
way. But for them was reserved a far different mission, and a 
much more modest lot. While the first came decidedly forward 
as creators, pioneers, and coryphei, it fell to the lot of the latter 
to be actively useful as the guardians and trustees of what had 
been received, handed down, and inherited. It was they whose 
duty it was to spread abroad the news of the golden treasure 
which the great masters had brought to light from out the abyss 
of darkness, the father telling it to the son and the master to the 
pupil, so that the glad tidings should not be lost, should not be 
forgotten in the low turmoil of every-day life. 

But they were doomed to be forgotten themselves! The 
splendour of their name was immediately to pale and die away— 
while the names of their heroes, like Sirius and Orion, will for 
ever shine in the firmament of art. 

Such has been their mission, their recompense, and—their 
curse !—and the pot must not murmur against the potter; the 
arrow, once shot, must not turn and find its way back to the 
heart of the skilful marksman. 

In a lofty cathedral, or in a stupendous pyramid, there are, 
comparatively speaking, but few large square stones quarried for 
the magnificent columns, the artistic finials, and arches. It is 
these, however, which immediately strike the eye of everyone who 
gazes at the stately pile. It is these which, more than aught else, 
establish the fame of the wise architect. The great mass of 
stonework concealed in the walls and the interior of the edifice is 
known to, and appreciated by, no one—except the architect him- 
self, and, perhaps, two or three experts. But these few know 
and acknowledge that the internal mass of stone, hidden from the 
eye of the passer-by, is as important to the existence of the whole 
of the large building, as all the proud arched buttresses, and all 
the work of pinnacles and finials, so delicate and tapering. 

And this—simultaneously with the inevitable curse—is the 
reward and consolation of these men, who, though called, are not 
chosen—not chosen to stand above their own age as well as above 
every other. 

And then, further, neither the stone, when it is raised out of 
the bosom of the earth, nor the man, when he first sees the light 
of the world, knows its, or his, destiny. And the stone is dumb 
and dead for ever—but hope immediately springs up in man, 
while he—lives entirely for it. And everyone—the last as well as 
the first in the vineyard—believes and hopes he shall be chosen 
for the highest aims, So he struggles, and dares, and toils, he 
grows neither fatigued nor wearied, he never gives in, but believes 
and hopes, and perseveres—goes on persevering as long as day 
Jasts, and till night comes, when no one can work any longer. 
And, finally—even at the grave, he raises the standard of Hope ! 

Ile is right, for hope never leads him to disgrace. And if, 
after all, the restless workman’s labour, his uninterrupted activity, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikeeitung. 





his never-wearying hopes and perseverance, do not benefit him, 
do not increase the honour of his own name—they profit, at any 
rate, art, his salvation, his all—they increase, at any rate, the 
honour of Him who existed from the beginning, through whose 
word all that is was made—including art, and the love of art, 
and the belief in it, and the unfading hope in all the blessing and 
peace it contains. 

The consciousness of our acts will and must console us. It has 
consoled hundreds and thousands—who at last acknowledged 
that the value of life is abnegation, and that death is man’s only 
true friend, maturing and hoarding up, ad infinitum, the fruit 
which was not to ripen here. 

In such a doubly mystic sense must we understand what the 
great Calderon says: ‘In this life all is truth and all is false- 
hood.” 

It is my purpose, in the following lines, to re-introduce to the 
reader some of these forgotten masters, some of these ‘‘ musicians 
who have died away.” Who knows whether patriotism, a feeling 
of reverence—or, at least—of curiosity, may not procure for my 
sketches some small degree of attention.— Quod Deus bene vertat ! 

Francis Joseph Leonti Meyer von Schauensee, Papal Pro-No- 
tarius, Chaplain, and Organist at the noble Foundation of St. 
Leodegar, Lucerne, born the 10th August, 1720, shall be the first 
in the series, 

The period of his musical exertions, as well as of his reputation 
as an excellent composer for the Church and the stage, lies 
between Sebastian Bach and Joseph Haydn, though he is not to 
be regarded as properly a precursor of the latter, since he leaned 
more to the Italians (having passed most of his youth and man- 
hood in Italy), especially to Pergolese, without, however, 
degenerating into that composer's whining sentimentality. From 
this he was preserved by his vigorous Swiss nature. His model 
in the showy church-style, fashionable in the middle of that 
century, was Caldara—in dramatic composition, Jomelli. His 
orchestral productions— modelled, probably, after Hasse—were 
never very well known. Even in his own lifetime, they cannot 
have been exceedingly popular, seeing that only a few were 
engraved, 

I now turn to the history of Meyer’s life, following principally 
a Swiss monkish chronicle, printed in 1761, which, we are assured, 
‘‘ was compiled from several manuscripts, printed or otherwise,” 
* D.G.O.B., Mus. Mag., of W.,” being named as the author. 

Meyer’sfatherwas Joseph Leonti, Lordof Schauensee, Councillor 
and Architect of Lucerne, a scholar, who, in addition to the other 
things he did, played the piano and composed. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Rusconi, played the lute, and was celebrated 
for her singing and painting. But it was the grandfather, Francis 
Joseph, also a famous lautist, who, as it turned out, really took 
upon himself to cultivate and develop the musical talent of his 
grandson and godchild. 

As early as 1725 he took the lively boy, eagerly anxious for 
knowledge, into his own house. Out of school hours he instructed 
him in singing, lute-playing, geography, and the history of the 
Confederacy. 

In 1726 the boy was sent to learn music under Jost William 
Miller, then much esteemed as an organist, ‘ who, in truth, com- 
municated profitably to the koy, then six years old, the principles 
from the small and great School of General Bass of the celebrated 
Herr Johann von Mattheson, of Hamburgh.” 

About the year 1729, Miiller could already leave, without any 
nisgiving, the great organ of St. Leodegar entirely in charge of 
his pupil, who subsequently became himself the organist of this 
magnificent instrument, and his master’s successor. 

In November, 1731, the boy proceeded, for the purpose of com- 
mencing the study of the humanities and languages, to the Abbey of 
St. John, belonging to the Prince Abbot of St. Gallen, ‘‘ where he 
felt a desire to practice under the superintendence of his uncle, Herr 
Lorentz Rusconi, Capitulary, and then Archirist and Kuchelmeister 
at Fischingen, and a Benedictine of the Order in Thurgau, who 
was pretty well skilled in gallant pieces.’—-Young Meyer began, 
also, the violin and violoncello, under the guidance of Professor 
Hieronymus Konig, Capitulary of St. Gallen, who was then 
staying at St. John’s. 

ee a break of about three months, which Meyer passed at 
St. Gallen, he remained till 1735 at St. John’s, pursuing very 
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zealously his music simultaneously with his linguistic and philo- 
sophical studies. At the end of the school-year, he returned to 
Lucerne, where he began composing some very pretty pieces of 


usic himself. 
7 (To be continued.) 


——— 


CARISSIM?S JONAH. 


However many and various the styles of what is now under- 


stood by music, it admits ultimately of classification into only | 


two kinds—distinguished not merely, like these styles, by acci- 
dental and very obvious characteristics, but by essential and more 
occult ones, due to the very different first principles by which 
the workers in them have severally been governed, principles 
briefly summed up in the word “tonality.” The kind of music 


“cb j ” . Z 
produced under, and comformable to, the “old tonality,” may be | instruments in numerous churches, all of which appear to have earned 


said, in general terms, to have come to an end with the sixteenth 
century ; and its authors are commonly described as “ the old 
masters,” whose type and representative was Palestrina. ‘That 
which we owe to the new may be said (always in the same 
“general terms”) to date from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, its composers forming the modern school, of 
which Mozart may be regarded as the earliest complete type. 
Between these, the only two quite distinct schools of music, 


comes of course another, of ‘ transitionists ”—practitioners | : 
| named date is correct. 


whose works * bridge over” the great gulf which divides the 
old master from the new; and of these the most remarkable, as 
well from the circumstances under which he exercised them 
as from his genius and acquirements—for he was spared to 
exercise his calling as an artist and teacher for eighty years of 
the greatest changes music had hitherto known, or is likely ever 
again to know—was Giacomo Carissimi. Of this great and 
indefatigable musician his “cantatas” are the most numerous 
and important works, not a few of them being worthy, from their 
extent as from their plan, of the name “ oratorio” —a kind of musical 





| 
| 
| 
| 





work which, though not the invention of Carissimi, owes more | 


to him than to any other single musician; though, it hardly 


needs to be said, greater genius and learning have since his day | 


been brought to bear on oratorio than on any other kind of 
music. Of Carissimi’s oratorios contemporary musical practice 
knows next to nothing. With a single exception—a performance 
of his Jephtha some years since at St. Martin’s Hall—no 


musician of the present generation can have had the opportunity 


of hearing one of them adequately performed ; nor do we believe 
that, till the present moment, any one of them has ever been printed 
in the vernacular of Germany, France, or England, or in any 
way shaped so as to be intelligible to the average modern student. 
The recent publications of Dr. Chrysander—valuable as they are 
to the closet student, and suggestive, as they have no doubt 
been, of the addition before us and the performance we announce 
—are mere reprints. Mr. Leslie gave us not only a translation 
as literal and as Biblical as the exigencies of translation of words 
already set to music will allow, but an accompaniment the 
addition or creation of which demanded a hand reverential as 
well as skilful, and which put the realisation of the composer’s 
intention within the reach of every performer or reader of fair 
skill and intelligence. The work contains seven choruses, two of 
them “double” and of considerable length. These are inter- 
spersed with recitative and aria parlante, through which the story 
is for the most part told, not by a single voice, as in more recent 
German oratorio, but by several voices of different quality and 
compass. ‘The quasi-dramatic treatment, since so often adopted for 
oratorio, and the origin of which must be sought in the mysteries 
and liturgical dramas of the middle ages, allows of the utterance, in 
their own persons, both of Jonah and his seafaring companions ; 
and the former on one occasion soliloquises in a strain which 
presents, mutatis mutandis, all the elements of the modern 
scena. ‘The two double choruses—musically the most striking 
numbers of the work—are admirably contrasted in style ; the one 
suggestive, stirring, and full of “ effects,” the other self-reliant, 
grandiose, and as it were unconscious. It is to be regretted that 
the construction of the book did not admit of their places being 
interchanged, since it is not impossible that the brilliancy of the 
first, “ And there was a mighty tempest,” may by comparison 
deaden the effect in the performance of everything that follows 





it. It would, however, be unreasonable to expect from a 
composer of the early part of the seventeenth century a skill in 
musical perspective by no means common at the close of the 
nineteenth ; and if we would thoroughly understand and relish 
a work of art we must make our way to the stand-point occupied 
by the artist and his contemporaries. We heartily commend 
Jonah to the study, whether through the eye or ear, of every 
musical student desirous of forming a fair estimate of the art of 
his own time by the only means which will enable him to do so— 
comparison with that of an earlier, and, in this instance, singularly 
interesting, epoch.—J. H. 


—o— 


ORGAN NEWS. 


The organ of Lancaster Parish Church has been re-opened after 
extensive alterations. G. P. England, the original builder, erected 


for him a good name, and to have placed him in the rank of what is 
known now-a-days as the old builders; a position of no mean order 
when we recall to our mind such names as Renatus Harris, Father 
Smith, Byfield, the Jordans, Bridge, Snetzler, Avery, &e., &e. The 
cost of the organ in the “ High Church” at Lancaster, as Hopkins and 
Dr. Rimbault have it in their //istory of the Organ, was £672, and the 
date 1809. This latter, however, does not tally with the brass plate 
which used to be in front of the keys, and on which was engraved : 
“G, P. England, Londini, fecit, 1811.” In all probability, the last 
Various additions have been made to Kngland’s 
old work, the most important of which were by Holt of Leeds, about 
20 years since, when was added a new pedal organ of three stops, con- 
sisting of a 16 feet open Bourdon and ‘Trombone, Gray & Davidson also 
made some slight changes to the swell and choir organs, but of no great 
importance. ‘’herefore we assume that (with the exception of the 
new pedal organ) the instrument has received no improvements of a 
material character from the year 1811 to the present time. 

We here append a synopsis of the organ as enlarged by Hill & Sons; 
and may remark that the whole of England’s pipes, as well as the 
greater portion of the action, &c., have been again used as far as 
practicable :— 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Ft. Pipes. | 
16 56 


Ft. Pipes 

Fifteenth ... «ce 2 56 
Sesquialtra, 4 Ranks 224 
Cornet, 4 Ranks ... 120 
Mixture, 2 Ranks... 112 
Trumpet... 56 
Clarion 56 

56 | 
SWELL ORGAN. 

56 | Mixture, 3 Ranks... 

56 | Double Trumpet ... 

56 | Cornopean... 

56 | Hautboy ... 

56 Clarion 

56 | Vox Humana 


Double Diapason ... 
Open Diapason, No. 
Open Diapason, No. 
Stopped Diapason, No, 
Harmonic Flute 
Principal ... 

Twelfth 


8 
8 
8 


168 
56 
56 


56 


Double Diapason ... 
Open Diapason 
Salcional ... ao 
Stopped Diapason... 
Principal ... é 
Fifteenth ... 
ORGAN. 
Principal ... 
Flute 
Fifteenth ... 
Clarionette 
AL ORGAN. 
30 | Principal ... 
30 Fifteenth ... 

16 30 | Trombone... 
Accessory Stops, MovEMENTs, &e. 

Swell to Great Tremulant 

Swell to Choir Three Composition Pedals to Great 

Sub-Octave to Swell Organ 

Super-Octave to Swell Three Composition Pedals to Swell 

Great to Pedals Organ 

Swell to Pedals Two Pedal Organ. 

Choir to Pedals 

The case is new, from a design by Messrs. Paley and Austin, the 

work done by Mr. Hatch. We ought to add that the organ was in a 
most unfinished state on the day of opening, so that it was impossible 
for Mr. Dean to display it to anything like advantage, but we hear 
that as soon as it is really complete, one or two recitals of sacred music 
wil] be given on it in order to afford the inhabitants of Lancaster an 
opportunity of judging of the various qualities of the instrument. 


\ 


OIR 


Cone Gambe 
Dulciana ... 
Keraulophon . 
Stopped Diapason... 


Double Open Diapason 
Violone... <0 
Bourdon 


16 
16 





’ 
2) 
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STEEL BARS VERSUS CHURCH BELLS. 


The use of steel bars as a substitute for cast bells is very little 
known in England, They are introduced in the United States and 
Germany with great success, and would form a new branch of industry 
should the manufactory of them be taken up in this country. There 
is not only a large area for them in England, but a great demand may 
be expected from the flourishing colonies, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India, as soon as they are known in those regions. ‘The 
following outline will explain their particular merits combined with 
cheapness of production. Steel bars produce a very pure, distinct and 
jarticularly melodious sound with many other great advantages over 
chureh bells of moderate size. The power of a clear and sonorous 
sound can be obtained equally as well, if not superior, to that cast from 
bell metal or steel. Their weight will be very light in comparison 
with the present ponderous productions, They will not burden the 
steeple so much, and consequently will give more scope for architec- 
tural design, and have the merit of far sounding. Their winding and 
hanging up will not be so difficult, dangerous and expensive. They 
are not liable to crack, as is often the occirrence with bells, and are 
therefore adapted for use in any climate. The cost compared with 
manufactured cast bells is so trivial that small churches and chapels 
and especially mission stations abroad will be enabled to secure a 
peal, Three or four steel bars, forming a peal whose weight would 
not exceed 1001b., could be manufactured for £11 or £12, whereas only 
three cast bells of the same power would at least amount to £50 or £60. 
‘They can be made of any dimension, weight and power of sonnd. 
Every note or harmony can be produced more easily, and the tuning 
is obtained more precisely than in cast bells, In addition to their 
being a cheap and effective substitute for church bells, they are also 
equally applicable to places where large bells are required, such as 
dockyards, on board of vessels, steamboat piers, railways, lighthouses, 
manufactories. AsI have devoted time and study to the subject I 
shall feel most happy to give my humble services and advice if I can 
forward the undertaking, and may add my belief that in a commercial 
point of view it will be found very remunerative. 

Dr. Ferpinaxp RauLes, 


—-v-— 
AUGUSTUS CONRADI.* 

This most popular of Berlin composers, an indefatigable 
musical illustrator of the local farces, a partner in the firms of 
Kalisch, Weihrauch, Pohl, Jacobson, etc,, a humorous arranger 
of piquant popular medleys, and a composer of dance-music, 
succumbed on the 26th May, in his fifty-second year, to the 
grave malady which he had for years resisted with rare energy, 
and which interfered with his restless activity only a few weeks 
before his death. With him has disappeared another of the 
original figures peculiar to jovial old Berlin, figures which are 
now more rare in the capital, and which in future it may perhaps 
be useless to search for at all. He was the son of a police oflicial, 
who, despite his narrow circumstances, gave the boy a good 
general education, and did all he could to develop his musical 
talent, which was displayed at a very early period, Augustus 
pursued his higher musical studies at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Berlin, under A. W. Bach, Grell, and Rungenhagen, simul- 
taneously with other hopeful pupils, among whom may be men- 
tioned -Liihrs, Wichmann, and Rich. Wiierst. He became a 
thorough counterpuntist, and soon obtained a complete mastery 
over the strict forms of the quartet and the symphony. He was 
especially proficient in orchestration, so much so, indeed, that 
Kranz Liszt sent for him to Weimar. Even while a pupil of the 
Academy, Conradi wrote short operas, which he produced at the 
then flourishing private theatres, the Thalia and the Concordia. 
One operetta of the period, Riibezahl, has been successfully per- 
formed at many public theatres, as, for instance, Kroll’s and the 
Kinigsberg Theatre. A more important opera, Die Braut des 
Flussgottes, was produced at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, but 
with no very striking success. Conradi’s principal efforts as a 
composer were made in the domain of farce. He provided with 
music far more, probably, than a hundred such pieces, which 
often owed their success principally to his collaboration. Work 
of this kind he executed with fabulous rapidity. No copyist 
would have transcribed one of his scores in the time Conradi 
took to jot down the original, His first appearance as a con- 
ductor was at the Vorstiidtisches Theater, in Berlin; he then 
accepted an engagement as first Capellmeister at the Stettin 
Theatre. He occupied subsequently the same position at the old 
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Kénigstadt Theatre, then in Dusseldorff and Cologne, and then 
at Kroll’s, at Wallner’s, and, lastly, at the Victoria, Berlin. 

If Conradi did not do more as a Capellmeister, the fact is by 
no means attributable to adverse fate. On the contrary, he had 
several very excellent chances offered him of achieving a position 
more favourable to himself and better adapted to his talent, An 
unprincipled friend once secretly copied a symphony of his, and 
carried off with it the prize at a public competition in Vienna. 
‘The cheat being afterwards exposed, Conradi was invited to 
Vienna to reproduce his work, this time under his own direction. 
Not only was great honour shown him, but he had very advan- 
tageous offers from Vienna managers, as there was a far more 
grateful field for his talent in the Austrian capital than in Berlin. 
No less advantageous might have been his connection with Liszt. 
Whether he did not know how to profit by this, or whether, as 
Wenzel Miiller was once attracted to the Josephstadt, he felt an 
irresistible hankering for the small theatres of Berlin, where he 
had to conduct for two hundred successive nights the music of 
the Actienbudiker and other similar ‘ masterpieces” of dramatic 
poetry, for a rate of payment, too, that would not secure the 
services of a player at an evening party, or whether he did not 
feel at his ease in a higher position, is something that we cannot 
decide. Perhaps, possessing a correct appreciation of his own 
abilities, he preferred devoting himself to a branch of art which 
might be small but in which he was great. It is, however, 
unintelligible that, in his peculiarly good circumstances, he would 
not yield to the advice of his medical men, or the entreaties of 
his friends, and grant his shattered body repose and recreation. 
‘* He must provide for his old days,” was the burden in reply to 
all such representations; he could not perceive that he would 
never see such ‘old days.”—He died possessed of considerable 
property, partly inherited, and partly saved up. fe bequeathed 
it for charitable purposes, but his widow enjoys the interest of it 
during her life. Who will benefit by the legacy, and whether 
the charities especially intended for musicians will derive advan- 
tage from it, are points not yet generally known.—H. 

omen} 
(Zo the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sm,—Referring to the late calamitous fire, and to the losses which 
have been sustained by many persons connected with the Alexandra 
Palace, permit me to inform you that the directors of the Crystal 
Palace have already offered to set apart a day here for the benefit of 
the sufferers, This offer was yesterday conveyed by myself to the 
directors of the Alexandra Palace through their manager, whose reply 
we are now awaiting.—I remain, Sir your obedient servant, 

J. Winkryson, 

Manager and General Superintendent. 
——-- 6 

WATFEFS. 

Mdlle. Sanz (contralto) and Signor Moriami (baritone) have both 
arrived from New York, accompanied by Mr. Healy, who has been a 
principal agent in the Maretzek-Jarrett tour in the United States. 
‘They crossed the Atlantic in the “ City of London.” 

Cincinnati is so much pleased with its Festival that it announces 
another for 1875. 

A machine for stereographing music as it is played on the piano is 
exhibited at Vienna, 

Miss Rose Hersee arrived at Queenstown on Monday, from New 
York, by the Baltic steam-ship. 

At Clinton (Iowa), lately, Mrs. Scott-Siddons was not allowed to 
give a reading in the church, “ because the lady was formerly an actress 
on the stage.” 

Mr. Arthur Crook, organist of the Mayor’s Chapel and of St. 
Andrew’s, Montpelier, Bristol, has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of Shelton Church, Stuke-on-T rent, 

Miss Emma Barnett, the voungest sister of Mr. John Francis Barnett, 
the composer, made her début at the Royal Albert Hall on Monday, 
when the youthful pianist played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor 


Crystal Palace, June 12. 


| (with orchestra), and played it so well that she was recalled to receive 


the well merited applause of her audience, 

The exodus of professionals for Europe last Saturday was large. 
Among those who sailed were George Fawcett Rowe, Lydia ‘Thomp- 
son, Camille Dudois, Samuel Colville, Mdlle. Carreno, Miss Anva 
Mehlig, Mdlle, Aimee, Sauret (the violinist), Mark Twain, J. M, Bellew, 
Signor Sparapani, and the Lawi Family. George Macdonald, Antoinette 
Sterling, and Clara-Louise Kellogg sail shortly. —American Paper. 
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Malle, Laya, who is celebrated in Paris for her successful method of 
teaching singing, pianoforte playing, and other branches of musical 
education in classes, has commenced her “ Reunions Musicales,” for 
the London season, at her residence, 85, Sloane Street, Belgravia. 

The Royal General Theatrical fund held their 28th anniversary at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Thursday week, the Lord Mayor in the chair, 
During the evening there was a selection ofoperaticand ballad music, per- 
formed, under the direction of Herr Wilhelm Ganz, by Mdille. Elena 
Coraniand Madame Florence Lancia, Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Pauline 
Rita, Miss Cullenford, and Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen; Mr. ‘l'relawny 
Cobham and Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Selwyn Graham, Mr, Edward Murray, 
and Signor Caravoglia. 

From Italy we learn that “‘a Bill for the abolition of Italian organ 
boys has finally come on for discussion in the House of Deputies.” ‘This 
is glorious news (for the Bill seems sure to pass), and we shall double 
our donations on Hospital Sunday. Albeit abolition is a strong measure, 
and we have never wished any bodily harm to the boys, and should 
have been glad if the organ nuisance could have been stopped without 
the annihilation of the unfortunate musicians. But we have suffered 
too much and too long to think of interfering with what, no doubt, is 
superior wisdom on tbe part of the Italian deputies—so the law must 
take its course.—JDunch. 

Herr Keler Béla will go to America on the following conditions :— 
He must find a manager in New York, or other large American city, in 
possession of snfficient means to render the engagement a certainty by 
depositing a certain sum of money with his banker, either at Berlin or 
Wiesbaden. Ile would then require to select from the musicians of 
New York an orchestra of from thirty-five or forty men, with a view 
of their being ultimately engaged by the manager, Béla himself to be 
engaged as their director for a whole season, and, according to the 
custom in vogue in America, all to be paid at the end of every week or 
after each concert, ‘“ Further,” he says, “I should want a free pass to 
and from America, free living at hotels, and have my expenses paid in 
travelling in and between the various cities, &c. I should want to give 
my concerts in the Vienna-Strauss fashion, introducing pretty selec- 
tions from Polish operas, waltzes, polkas, galops ; also Hungarian music, 
&e., from various composers,” This is an artistic modesty with a 
vengeance, 

More than 5000 visitors presented themselves at the east and west 
entrances to the Alexandra Palace grounds on Wednesday, and a sur- 
prising number of carriages and equestrians drove through, A stringed 
band in the orchestra of the banqueting-hall performed from ten till 
six. The shell of the western gable was still considered unsafe, and 
the police were strict in keeping persons without the barrier which has 
been erected. Search for the remains of Jordan, the fireman, has led 
to no discovery ; nor have the poor fellow’s friends received any tidings 
ofhim, The Salvage Corps have rescued little or nothing: of value 
from the ruins, ‘he rhododendron show is a very fine collection of 
plants, and the tent was, during some parts of the day, quite crowded. 
The nature of the future building has not yet been considered ; but 
eflorts will be made to replace the burnt palace with a structure quite 
as beautiful, although there is no second dome in the three kingdoms 
to be procured, as the ill-fated dome which occasioned the fire was, 
ready at hand. The swings and other amusements in the western 
portion of the grounds were in full operation yesterday, and the refresh- 
ment hall was a scene of continual bustle and business. 


Muan.—A performance has been given at the Teatro dal Verme in 


aid of the funds for the monument to be erected to Manzoni. It con- 
sisted of J Promessi Sposi, by Signor Ponchielli; a «Funereal Prelude,” 
by Signor Bernardi; the chorus: “S’ode a destra uno Squillo di 
Tromba,” from the Carmagnola, set to music by an anonymous com- 
poser; a ‘ Marcia funebre,” and an ‘“ Elegia funebre,” both by 
Signor Ponchielli, The last piece was unanimously encored.—An 
operetta entitled Un 7ramonto will shortly be perfortned at the Con- 
servatory, It is written by Signor Coronaro, a promising young pupil 
of that institution, 

Cantsrcne.—The last concert of the season given by the Cecilia 
Union went off extremely well. he programme consisted almost 
entirely of new compositions. One great feature in it was Beethoven's 
A major Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello, played by Professor 
Kriiger, from Stuttgart, and Herr Lindner. The former gentleman 
afterwards gave, alone, a ** Hungarian Rhapsody” by the Abbate Franz 
Liszt, while Herr Lindner performed two solos by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Mdlie. Hedwig Kindermann was heard to great advantage in 
an air from Handel's Semele ; likewise in airs by Mozart and Schumann, 
The various choral pieces by Mihring, Gade, Schubert, Heyse, and Vier- 
ling, were admirably sung by the members of the Union. 
FLorence.—A new ballet, J2 Telegrafo Elettrico, by Signor Danesi, 
ae produced with moderate success at the Teatro Principe 

rto, 








THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


-—*CDR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


J R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists ani 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. ‘Testi- 
monials fron: Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.,, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, or 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 


and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
vetore the public. 








FOR 


Full Music size, price 7s. 
Loudon: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLLEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 
NEW SONG, 
(in E flat and in F). 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
London: R. Mitts, 140, New Bond Street. 








“MY WHITE ROSE.” 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 


Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY, 


Price 48. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


“" GCF Lr ee 
MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, 


Composed expressly for him by HENRIETTE, 
Now Ready, 4s. 
E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street. 

“Henriette has exactly caught and reflected the spirit of the pretty and piquant 
words of this song in her music, which is not less pretty and piquant, though as 
simple and easy as the least efficient amateur could desire, “ Nothing” may safely 
be depended upon for effect by every one who is asked to sing something."— Musical 
World, 

ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

L OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 
plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, Teachers and parents will find thisa 
most valuable acquisition."—Observer, Stantey Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 

jond Street, 











Just Ready, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 


'OHE LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
an abridged translation from the German of C. H, Birrer, by J. E. KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 
a Classified List of all his known Compositions. 
London: Houston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 


THREE SACRED SONGS. 
No. 1. * FAITH.” 
No. 2, “‘ THE CHAPEL.” 

No. 3. “ VALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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INGS & ROMERS 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANZ ABT. 








8. 
ROSE OF ROSES . 3 
THE SONG OF LOVE ose on 
0 FATHER, PROTECT HIM — a 
MY MESSENGERS .. ag 8 
THE CONFESSION.. ove 8 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WANDE RER 8 


The Words of these songs are by Miss HAVERGAL, 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 

OVER THE OCEAN 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (A Gondola song) 

SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 

ANGEL MUSIC 

THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY VOICE 
0, LET ME SLEEP 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
KATIE, MY QUEEN 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE 
LITTLE. MAY (In C and D)... 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 





MIGNON. 


Nypera, in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked prices, cither with Italian or with 
French Words :— 


. STANZE—“ Fuggitivo e tremante” ... 
2, ARIA—‘ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo ” 
. ROMANZA—“ Non conosci il bel suol ” 
. DUETTO—* Leggiadre rondinelle” ... 
. TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor” ,,, 
. STROFE—‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
. MADRIGALE—* Bella Diva, per pieta” 
. DUETTO—* Non darti alcun pensier” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—* Gai asciepaanig nee 


” 


e sospir Me at 
. STIRIANA—* Io conosco un aimed e 
. MELODIA—* Addio Mignon fa core ” 
. RECIT. (Cantabile)—“ Ella e la presso a lui” 
. DUETTO— Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol ?” 
. POLACCA—“ Io son Titania la bionda ” 
CORO—* Or—sii sciogliam le vele” eee 
}, NINNA-NANNA—* Del suo cor calmai le ona? Be 


» ROMANZA—“ Ah non credea naa nel eee suo 
candore ” : 


d. 
0 


MNO SD CO 


oc > 


ano 


on 


me OD 


. DUETTO—* Ah! son felice ! ! io son alle e 

. PREGHIERA—“O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 
. FORLANA—* Finche resti al prato un fior” 

. ARIA--“‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 


P — saiiiemaiiilien veder l’amata siti 
alle”... - oes eae i 


ano oN > 


on 


LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Arrangements for the Pianoforte of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers can be obtained from the Publishers, 
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OPULAR 


CLASSICS. 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pranoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN 








. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) .......ees00e 
Posthumous Rondo in B flat.............s000000+++. Mozart 
Sonata in D (Op. 47) .c.cccescccsccccscccecsecsscsePUMIEK. 
Sonata in C sharp minor ..........s0ceceeeeeeeeeees LLAYOD 
Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .........ss++e++++++« Clementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
p ONAN: ccecisesvesccsecsvececseccs<cseceess DOCUNOVEN 
Kcho (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ....c.ceseceeeeeeeeseeeeees Clementi 
a ORBEA TEE 5.5 <c cases acvecccevsssesnccssseadeces OCMC 
PONMOM ME © socccecccccsnadeccssedigeicsscccsscccuccckeoscceeenOn 
Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
OTA TU MINOE csiceessidcovssccescessecesavecvacce Mewes 
WNGRUG Wav sscosscscaacacdevescccvaatssdectanecsteccancseewe em 
16. Two Minuets in C and D ..................++s Beethoven 
17. La contemplazione ...............sceseeccoseeeee eee tummel 
TE BIG in ceciicesieicnnsvis ‘socesecscteninansncseae 


Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 


OS BONREN TIDY .55.cccsessecseciecees sivavecscacdeneteReOGUn 
Andante in B flat (Op. 75) ......ssesceseeeeeeeeeee Dussek 

22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op, 129) ...............+««Beethoven 
BOs INOUE wnscisascnasnsninnnnnsenasdvencesoninsesensenediinanalal 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in @ minor (7th 
eee 


. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


OPRWOWaARr ROR NDNWRaAON RL KH P@ 
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LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER. MAYNARDS 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

: Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every Teliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
a _— than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—News of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schouls of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“fo schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses," Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,”"—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,”—Daily News. 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispatch, 

«‘ These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,"— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘© We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us."—Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Aalvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
indute a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to doso,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper and valuable ises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.”—Sunday Times, 








MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS, 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 


THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including “‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘“‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “‘ The Ash 
Grove,” ‘“ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 
A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 


In the press, 


THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 


LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 











Now Ready. 








RAISING 
LAZARUS. 


ORATORIO. 


BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET 
LONDON. 
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